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DANTE AND HIS CENTURY 


Lynn Haroip Hoven, Th.D., D.D. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mr. H. G. We tts in his brilliant Outline of History refers 
to Dante once, and that reference is in a footnote. There may be 
two reasons for this scant consideration of the great Italian. In 
the first place Mr. Wells despises mysticism and all its works. He 
does not believe in a light “never seen on sea or land.” He 
spends all his time discussing the kinds of lights and shadows 
which have been seen on various seas and lands. He has the 
urbane and conclusive clarity of the man who mistakes his own 
color blindness for intellectual emancipation. So the mystic poet 
of the Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso simply does not 
come within his ken. In the second place he probably does not 
realize the signifieance of Dante’s prose work De Monarchia in rela- 
tion to the whole theory of the Holy Roman Empire and in a larger 
way in relation to the very idea of the unifying of the life of the 
world. A somewhat completer knowledge of the medisval period 
would doubtless have led him to treat Dante’s De Monarchia in the 
same way in which he refers to Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. When 


the Outline of History is written which is characterized by ample 


erudition as well as alertness of mind and pungency of expression 
it is safe to say that Dante will have a place corresponding to his - 
significance. 

Dante Alighieri was born in Florence in the year 1265. He 
died in exile in the year 1321. So that really Dante belonged to 
two centuries and not to one. He saw the great unity of the thir- 
teenth century. He saw the beginnings of the disintegration of 
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the fourteenth century. But he himself was a child of the thir- 
teenth century. No one entered into its life more deeply, and no 
one interpreted it more profoundly. 

The ancient period had seen the emerging of the great ideas 
which were to influence the world. The ancient empires had writ- 
ten the power of organized force deeply in the mind of man. 
Greece had celebrated the emancipation of the curious mind. 
Rome had illustrated the potency of the practical will. Israel had 
spoken for the illuminated conscience. The dream of beauty, the 
dream of order, and the dream of righteousness had claimed the 
imagination of mankind. And each in a measure had ceased to 
be a dream and had become an achievement. In Christianity 
there were principles capable of working out a notable synthesis 
of these ideas. The ideas of force and beauty and righteousness 
and order met in a noble harmony in the teachings of Jesus. But 
the reaction of the clean Christian conscience from the coarser and 
more physical aspects of Greek thought and the battle between the 
worship of the Roman Emperor and the worship of Christ pro- 
duced an antagonism which hid from view this deeper unity. And 
the rise of monasticism gave to Christianity a form of expression 
based upon the renunciation of the world and not its transforma- 
tion in the name of the principles of Jesus. Then the Barbarians 
swept in and civilization itself collapsed. 

But Christianity could not after all escape its task of master- 
ing and transforming the life of the world. The religion of Jesus 
did tame the Barbarians. It did preside at the founding and the 
building up of the civilization of Western Europe which was to 
be the typical civilization of the modern world. And gradually 
the old dreams emerged. When Charlemagne was crowned Roman 
Emperor in 800 A. D. the Roman dream of world order was 


brought into men’s minds again. It was to be an order using 
force for noble ends. But in the mind of the Pope at least as he 
put the crown upon the head of the great Frankish king it was to 
be an order bent to the purposes of the Holy Catholic Church. 

So the fundamental ideas of the Middle Ages began to take 
form. The world was one world. Its political head was the Em- 
peror. Its religious head was the Pope. Together they were to 
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maintain the peace and harmony and right thinking and right 
living of mankind. A conflict was inevitable. The two heads of 
the world did not happily adjust themselves to each other. Strong 
emperors dominated weak popes. Strong popes dominated weak 
emperors. And when a strong pope and a strong emperor met they 
fought for supremacy. In the eleventh century we see Hildebrand 
and Henry IV in conflict. In the thirteenth century we watch the 
struggle between a series of popes and Frederick 11. The dream 
of unity is disrupting the life of the world. This struggle between 
popes and emperors related itself in all sorts of ways to the life 
of the eleventh and twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In Italy by 
a process we need not stop to analyze the followers of the Papal 
party came to be called Guelfs and the followers of the Imperial 
party came to be called Ghibellines. The thirteenth century saw 
such an achievement of unity based upon the life of the church as 
Europe had not known before and was not to know again. Inno- 
cent III represents the consummate achievement of Papal su- 
premacy. In the same period the intellectual life of the church 
comes to full flower in that great masterpiece, the Summa of 
Thomas Aquinas. And in the same wonderful time the piety of 
the church finds its most noble and appealing expression in the life 
and influence of Saint Francis of Assisi. The spirit of the time 
found memorable and exquisite expression in the aspiring 
grandeur of Gothic architecture. No wonder that to this day 
Roman Catholics are inclined to call the thirteenth the most won- 
derful of centuries. It was their Augustan age. And it is inter- 
esting that a certain type of decadent American intellectual has 
looked back wistfully to this very time. Henry Adams wrote Mont 
Saint Michel and Chartres as a study in thirteenth-century unity 
even as the Education of Henry Adams was a study of twentieth- 
century multiplicity. 

Amid the break-up of these thirteenth-century unities Dante 
lived and wrote. He interpreted them with exquisite beauty. And 
he had his own dream of unity to express. It is not too much to 
say that in him the organic tendencies of the mind of the middle 
ages found supreme expression. Let us now look at the man and 
his activities and his thoughts and dreams, 
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I. The Man. Nature and environment and heredity did 
much for Dante. His family and its traditions gave him access to 
the best his city offered. That city was itself a mother of his mind 
and spirit. The bitterest words Dante writes of Florence in his 
days of exile have the terrible pain which only comes when love 
itself has become tragic wrath. From no other city would Dante 
accept the poet’s crown. Florence was in his heart even when he 
could not walk upon its streets. And the eager youth who lived 
his boyhood in this wonderful town possessed a nature of the most 
delicate and sympathetic responsiveness to every suggestion. He 
was an artist in the very fiber of him. He was a poet with all the 
palpitating wonder of a poet’s fancies. He was a student and he 
became a man of the profoundest erudition. His mind became a 
mirror in which the intellectual life of a thousand years saw itself 
reflected. He had an inner gentleness all full of winsome charm. 
He had a stern strength and under the weight of exile and suffer- 
ing his very face took on an expression full of dark mystery. You 
could believe as you looked upon him that he had been in hell. 
He had fierce and bewildering struggles in his own spirit and 
with hostile cireumstance. More and more he was victorious with- 
in even as he was defeated without. If he could not control events 
he could become a man of towering spiritual grandeur in spite of 
events. He had that lonely splendor of spirit which comes to a 
man who climbs heights of thought rarely attained, and plumbs 
depths of experience whose meaning men rarely dare to face. He 
was so many sided that it is easy to see one part of his life and 
fancy that one has understood him. The tradition of Dante sug- 
gests an appearance of abysmal gloom. But the reader of his 
great masterpiece observes how often he describes the coming of 
a smile upon the face of the one who is leading Dante. And the 
consummation of all his thought is that triumph of love whose 
music is the final victory of goodness in the world. He was proud. 
He could be scornful. He knew how to hate. He had a confi- 
dence in his own powers which only the most consummate genius 
could justify. But he also had a remorseless moral honesty. He 
does not spare himself as he describes the forces of moral disci- 
pline. And he bent beneath the lash of his own fiercely candid 
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speech. He knew the wonder of forgiveness as a personal experi- 
ence, and there were great depths of humility under all his pride. 

II. The Poet. Dante belonged to a group of artistic young in- 
tellectuals who aspired to give finely beautiful expression to their 
thoughts. The wonderfully delicate and sweet love songs of 
Southern France had come into Italy and such songs as these 
Dante wrote with wonderful grace and charm. But it is to be ob- 
served that in him the love song moved toward a high and stain- 
less beauty which did not always characterize that type of singing. 
Such verse may be the flower of something lower or the symbol of 
something higher. To Dante the summons of gracious and impal- 
pable ideals more and more expresses itself in poetry which moved 
from the fair form up to the sense of invisible goodness and wis- 
dom. He had a sense of the melody and music of his own tongue 
which was something new in Italy. And it may almost be said 
that he gave a new and wonderful language to Europe. What 
Luther did at a later time for German Dante did for the italian 
speech. It is a matter of the utmost significance that this scholar 
chose his own tongue instead of the universal Latin as the vehicle 
for his writing. Had his great poem been written in Latin it 
would have spoken to a worldwide aristocracy of scholars. As it 
was written in his native tongue it had a democratic appeal which 
made it an element in the creation of Italy. For in the “Divine 
Comedy” Italy is not indeed a geographical expression. It is a 
spiritual reality. 

The “Divina Commedia” is the consummate achievement of 
the genius of Dante. “The Bishop of Ripon, Boyd Carpenter, 
says diffidently as becomes a man who speaks with authority, that 
although Dante is not the greatest poet, yet the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
is the greatest poem we possess.” (Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
Dante.) Dr. George Santayana declares in his stimulating 
volume, Three Philosophical Poets: “Here then we have the most 
complete idealization and comprehension of things achieved by 
mankind hitherto. Dante is the type of a consummate poet.” The 
“Divine Comedy” has had a most extraordinary circulation. Dr. 
Washington Gladden, who in his busy life found time to develop 
a genuine interest in Dante, informs us in the lecture on Dante 
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the Poet in his “Witnesses of the Light,” that “The sixteenth cen- 
tury saw twenty-one editions of this poem; the seventeenth forty- 
two; the eighteenth four; . . . A historian who counted the 
translations in 1843 reported nineteen in Latin, twenty-four 
French, twenty English, twenty German, two Spanish.” Men of 
spiritual insight have interpreted the meaning of the poem in these 
deeper relations, as when Bishop William Boyd Carpenter lectured 
at Harvard on “The Spiritual Message of Dante.” There has been 
a real interest in the great poem and its author in America, and at 
last, in the Life of Dante, by Charles Allen Dinsmore, the new 
world has contributed a notable biography to the Dante literature. 

Superficial men in a superficial age are likely to ignore the 
great poem. But whenever the human spirit casts deep and wist- 
ful eyes into the mystery of the meaning of its own moral and 
spiritual struggles there is a new interest in the “Divine Comedy.” 
The conception of the poem is startling in its audacity. Accepting 
the whole theology of his period, especially as it had been expressed 
by Thomas Aquinas, Dante sets out to portray the journey of a 
living man through Hell and Purgatory and Heaven. Virgil 
escorts the poet through Hell and Purgatory, and his lady love, 
Beatrice, escorts him through Heaven. Indeed, the whole journey 
is an experience made possible by the glorious Beatrice, who in 
Heaven plans for the rescue of her erstwhile lover caught in the 
meshes and confusions of the world. The poem is a singular 
combination of poetry and mathematics. You have a detailed and 
systematic account of each region which suggests scientific de- 
scription after measurement. The poet really sees everything he 
describes and this gives the description a curious vividness. It is 
no part of our purpose to give a detailed account of the great poem. 
The reader who has not yet made its acquaintance will do well to 
begin with Professor Alfred M. Brooks’s Dante—How to Know 
Him, and then to get into such a translation as the melodious ren- 
dering of Longfellow. We have here very great poetry all lighted 
with the glowing fires of a vital imagination. The whole experience 
of man is laid under tribute. All the hope and fear and struggle, 
the goodness and the sinning of the race find typical expression 
somewhere in the colossal poem. It is kept human by the sure 
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and graphic pictures of people and things and places. It sweeps 
along to the momentum of exquisite music. It is ripe with the 
profoundest thought which had come from the mind of man up to 
the time when Dante lived. It is the supreme utterance of the 
mind of the Middle Ages. It is the complete expression of the 
conscience of the Middle Ages. And it pours out the very passion 
and pain of the spiritual aspiration of the human heart. Hell is 
an unflinching account of the relation between sin and punish- 
ment. And in the most marvelous way the punishment expresses, 
indeed grows out of the very nature of the sin. Purgatory is the 
tale of that discipline which cleanses the soul. And here again 
there is a subtle and amazing understanding of the nature of the 
disease of evil and the necessary aspects of that moral experience 
which is its cure. Heaven is a picture of realization. Here we 
have perfect light, perfect music, and perfect love. And the marvel 
of the achievement of Dante lies in the fact that he does succeed in 
piling glory upon glory until the perfect rose of Heaven’s fulfill- 
ment blooms in all its wonder before the awed and enraptured gaze 
of the reader. To plan such a poem was an act of unparalleled 
moral and intellectual daring. To achieve such a creation is to 
step into the ranks of the greatest sons of earth. 

III. The Statesman. The Italian cities of the Middle 
Ages have a place all their own in history. And Florence is typi- 
eal of their splendor and of their degradation. While popes and 
emperors were disputing about the mastery of the world, these 
towns reached their own extraordinary place of conspicuous emi- 
nence. The towns themselves were torn by internal feuds and 
were worn by fighting each other. And all the while within their 
boundaries the mind of man glowed and gleamed with light and 
power. It was inevitable that in such a city Dante should dream 
of stability and unity. It was inevitable that in such a land Dante 
should dream of a nobler order. He had practical abilities as 
well as far-flung powers of mind and he came to be one of the out- 
standing men in the political life of the city. But the very large- 
ness of his views and his very honesty and impartiality were 
against him at last. In his absence upon most important political 
business he was exiled, He never saw Florence again. And in his 
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life as a wanderer he meditated deeply upon the whole series of 
problems involved in the political organization of the world. 
Torn and confused Italy was in his mind and his heart all the 
while as he carried on these profound meditations upon the struc- 
ture of society. The results of all his thinking were formulated 
in that famous work De Monarchia. First and foremost of all he 
believed in the unity of the world. It was one world. And all 
the hideous conflicts which disintegrated its life must be brought 
to an end in an organization which would give it justice and peace. 
The one world must be the visible expression of the mastery of 
the kingdom of God. But the pope was not to be its secular head. 
Dante emerged from his profoundest thinking not a Guelf but a 
Ghibelline. He believed in the two swords. The pope was to 
carry the sword of spiritual power. The emperor was to carry 
the sword of secular power. And these two together were to guide 
the world. Dante was a fearless critic of actual popes. As we see 
in the Inferno he was perfectly willing to consign a pope to Hell 
The hope of Italy in his mind was an emperor who would de- 
liver the country from its own dissensions and give it organization 
and unity and peace. The supreme disappointment of his life 
was the death of the emperor upon whom he had fastened all his 
hopes. For with that death the dream passed from the realm of 
history as far as practical possibility of its fulfillment was con- 
cerned. It was still an important factor in men’s thinking. But 
it became farther and farther removed from the world of facts. 
It became more and more an element in that world of ideas apart 
from the dominant achievements of men. France was becoming 
a great nation. Engiand was on the sure path of nationality. And 
a world of nations rather than a world of one great organization 
came to be the practical thought in the minds of men. The pope 
became practically a captive of the French king. The great dream 
of unity both in its papal interpretation and in its imperial inter- 
pretation collapsed, 

And yet we are not able to forget Dante’s interpretation of the 
great thought of world organization. His hatred of war, his en- 
thusiasm for a wise and orderly life for mankind, and his belief 
jn an authority which should master the injustice and lawlessness 
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of men hover before our minds to-day with their colors still bright 
as the ideals which made it capture his own imagination and win 
his heart. The thought of an imperial organization of the world 
has been in the mind of many a leader. It dazzled the imagination 
of Napoleon. It moved like quicksilver in the thought of that 
Emperor of Germany whose house went down in the blood and 
fury of the war which has just closed. So for good and for evil the 
conception of world unity has continued to seek a place in men’s 
minds. President Wilson became its prophét in a particularly 
noble form. And men of good will are sure that it must rise from 
the apathy of these degenerate days. The form in which Dante 
expressed the idea of the oneness of the world was temporary. 
The essence of the idea is permanent. 

IV. The Philosopher. It may be said that with Dante feel- 
ing was more fundamental than thinking, But it was never feel- 
ing as a substitute for thought. It was always thought at a white 
heat of realization. His poetry was philosophy set on fire and 
burning without being consumed. And the fire burned with a 
wonderful accompaniment of noble music. Dante lived in a world 
where Plato had measured the appearance in the terms of an ideal 
reality. He lived in a world where Aristotle had applied his 
genius to classification. He lived in a world where Thomas 
Aquinas had turned the philosophy of Aristotle into a Christian 
view of God and the world. As Dr. Santayana has suggested, the 
heart of all this was a view of everything as seen from the position 
of the dominance of the moral and spiritual meaning. All causes 
became final causes. The whole view of the world became teleologi- 
cal. The forms of his thinking contain much which is foreign to 
us. Even as his science is that of a prescientific age, so his philos- 
ophy has the marks of the limitations of his period. But it is 
worth noting that his instincts were almost always sound and sure. 
His universe is a notable personal organism before the days of per- 
sonalism. He organized all his thinking about the conceptions of 
moral and spiritual responsibility. And he built all the separate 
elements of his world into a noble unity of conception. He had a 
passion for totality like that of Hegel at a later time. Here again 
the essential in his thinking is in sharp contrast with many of the 
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thought forms in which he expresses it. No man ever tried more 
loftily to see life steadily and to see it whole. 

V. The Christian. There is an almost amazing sense in 
which the “Divinia Commedia” is a spiritual autobiography. You 
not only come to know the Middle Ages as you never knew them. 
You come to know the very inmost and secret places of Dante’s 
spirit. From the time when he is lost in the confusions of middle 
life with wild beasts of temptation ready to devour him, on 
through the moral revelations of the Inferno and the stern and 
mastering yet hopeful disciplines of the Purgatorio, the glori- 
ous fulfillments of the Paradiso it is the soul of Dante which is 
in the very center of your thought. And it is the soul of Dante as 
representing the typical struggles and failures and triumphs which 
come at last in the experience of the human spirit to Christian 
victory. When Dante passes through the fire in the Purgatorio 
you have an almost physical sense of the reality of the experience. 
. Here again it is all expressed in the thought forms of the Catholi- 
cism of the Middle Ages. Dante is no revolutionist breaking up 
the old conceptions. He accepts them heartily. But again and 
again he accepts them in a fashion which almost recreates them. 
He has a sure instinct for the moral sanction. And he has a firm 
sense of spiritual reality. So here again the eternal finds valid 
expression in the forms of the temporal. We easily brush aside 
the inadequate form. Dante himself is so clear in his vision of 
the eternal reality. 

And an unutterably lofty place it is which Dante assigns to 
the religion which he interprets. Christianity is the source of 
everything and the goal of everything. It is not an incident. It 
is the one essential, all-mastering matter in human experience even 
as it is the ultimate reality of the universe itself. And all this is a 
matter of the most intimate personal experience with the poet. 
Christianity is bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, life of his life. 
It is the final and complete actuality which uplifts and sustains 
and inspires his spirit. It is a personal deliverance and an eternal 
victory. 

VI. The Theologian. Theology was everywhere recognized 
as the queen of the sciences when Dante wrote. Beatrice herself 
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has been interpreted as a symbol of theology. She was more than 
that, but what she was included that. As Virgil represents human 
reason, so Beatrice represents that full vision of truth which comes 
with revelation. The vision of Christian truth is itself a defining 
part of the felicity of heaven to Dante. The loving enjoyment of 
truth is a rapture the very thought of which kindled his mind. 
His theology is the thinking of Thomas Aquinas set to music. 
And in the process it has become the rapture of a spirit finding 
fulfillment in the realms of perfect light. It is easy to find de- 
fects in Dante’s theological thinking, but here again it is his spirit 
and his ultimate goal which matter most. He believes in truth 
alive, truth dominant, and truth eternal. That complete and uni- 
fying truth is in the reality of the life of God and his actual rela- 
tions to men. Christ has the historic place in his thinking. Mary 
holds the position given to her by the piety of the Middle Ages. 
And the conceptions of personality, of responsibility, of forgive- 
ness and of the new life are glowing with an understanding which 
cannot be limited by the character of any one century. The 
apotheosis of loving righteousness carries its own message of satis- 
faction age after age. 

The thirteenth century, as we have seen, saw a certain unity 
built about the church. The age of Innocent III and Thomas 
Aquinas and Saint Francis was in truth an amazing time of 
churchly achievement. And in one way it may be said that Dante 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century gave the final expres- 
sion to this unity. The “Divina Commedia” was a Gothic cathe- 
dral in words. But looking more deeply we have already seen 
that Dante dreamed of another unity, a unity built about the state 
and depending upon a great emperor. And this dream he saw 
in very process of falling in fragments at his feet. For the four- 
teenth century was a century of disintegration. The papal cap- 
tivity at Avignon, the great schism, the growth of national feel- 
ing, the rise of new mental habits and new methods of obtaining 
moral sanctions, marked the falling of that edifice which had tow- 
ered so potently in the world of men. Petrarch has been called 
the first modern man. In a sense Dante may be called the last 
man of the Middle Ages. The break-up became a completer dis- 
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integration. The Renaissance and the Reformation enriched the 
world, but they did not unify it. Modern science unified the im- 
personal aspects of experience and has lost a good deal of time 
trying to translate personal activities into impersonal terms. Eco- 
nomic and social movements have possessed their own thrill. As 
yet they have given unity to groups rather than to the total of 
life. So the modern man in a divided society looks back with a 
certain astonishment to the completeness, the harmony, and the 
unity of Dante’s view of life. 

We have already referred to Dante’s limitations. He was a 
scholastic in method of thinking; he did not possess that original- 
ity which cuts to the heart of contemporary superstitions of the 
mind and the conscience and the heart. He was more interested 
in conservation than in the remaking of social relationships. He 
belongs to the great group of men who would stabilize the life of 
society. Such a position has its great strength as well as its weak- 
ness. Personality and righteousness and responsibility, the ethi- 
eal struggle, the sternness of the law which makes evil produce 
evil, the glory of forgiveness, and the ultimate triumph of the 
righteous love of God have received supremely memorable expres- 
sion in the writings of Dante. If there are any literary immor- 
tals he is one of them. 

And Dante has his words of power to speak to the twentieth 
century. We, too, dream wistfully of unity in an age when the 
sanctions of life seem to be breaking all about us. We, too, hear 
the still and poignant voice of the inner life calling amid the con- 
fusions of the world. We, too, would reassure our own minds as 
to the eternal validities of righteousness in the midst of a disinte- 
grating age. We, too, wait for the fresh vision of God in the 
midst of the turbulence of a time whose life seems a denial of His 
existence. We, too, may find serenity and hope and confident 
belief in the future as we find our own authentic contact with the 
truths which do not die and the Personality who is at once life’s 
source and life’s consummation. 
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THE AWAKENING STUDENT MIND OF CHINA 


Rev. Paut Hurcurson 
Shanghai, China 


One of the most exciting adventures open to the Westerner in 
China just now is a trip inside the Chinese student mind. It is 
not particularly hard to gain entrance, for the modern Chinese 
student has thrown open his mental doors and placed a “Welcome” 
mat without to attract almost any tramp who happens by. But, 
once within, you find yourself in a bizarre country. And not a 
few good people, unable to recognize familiar sign-posts, have be- 
come frightened and rushed forth crying the alarm. 

It is worth making this journey, however, for the student 
mind of China is the most significant element in the country to-day. 
The scholar has always been the most significant figure in Chinese 
society, but his significance in this second decade of the twentieth 
century is of a kind different from that of the past. He incar- 
nates the true Chinese revolution—the movement that is trans- 
forming the world relations of a quarter of the human race. It is 
rigid truth to say that the real Chinese revolution is taking place 
inside the minds of the students of China. 

This revolution has been growing for a good many years, but 
most of us remained blind to it until a couple of summers ago, 
when the Shantung award at Paris sent the students of a hundred 
cities off into a wild outburst of protest, and student strikes, linked 
with merchant embargoes, turned certain officials out of office and 
started the boycott against Japan. There are still hundreds of 
foreigners in China who, when one speaks of the Student Move- 
ment, think only of street processions, soap-box orators, and the 
rather futile effervescence that accompanied some of the demon- 
strations of last year. 

But the real Student Movement, the abiding element that is 
finally going to transform China, is an inner ferment now work- 
ing where no government or other external authority can inter- 
vene. It will gradually work itself out in objective expressions, 
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of which the so-called Literary Renaissance is the first example. 
And it is invincible. 

If you doubt this, please study this same Literary Renais- 
sance. The literature of China has for countless ages been writ- 
ten in a form highly compressed, totally divorced from the spoken 
language, and intelligible only to advanced scholars. This form 
has been called Wen-li. In his claim that China is the Middle 
Ages reenacted Professor Ross could draw the parallel between 
this Wen-li and the monkish Latin with great effectiveness. Five 
years ago Wen-li seemed as firmly seated in its control as when 
Confucius wrote in it. In January, 1917, a professor in the Na- 
tional University in Peking (not to be confused with the Chris- 
tian institution in the same city) published an article advocating 
the use of the spoken language as a medium of literary expression. 
A few months later Dr. Hu Suh, this same professor, who had 
returned from his studies in Cornell and Columbia only the previ- 
ous year, began to publish pamphlets in this style. A perfect 
storm of derision fell upon him, which increased as he inspired 
the publication of periodicals, and reached its climax when he 
dared to present a history of Chinese philosophy (of all sacred 
subjects!) in the vulgar tongue. In January, 1921, this new style 
of writing, commonly known as pei hua, or clear language, is 
sweeping the field. I am told that there are five hundred news- 
papers and other periodicals now being published in this style. 
Practically all the significant writing now being done—and there 
is a mighty amount of it—is in the pet hua. Within four years 
this first conspicuous adventure of the new class of students has 
captured the process of literary expression. In the long struggle 
to transform a race, could any initial victory be more valuable ? 

A moment ago I hinted at the significance of much that is 
being written in China to-day. Until the time of the abolition of 
the ancient examination system, a score of years ago, Chinese 
literature was rigidly confined to the rehashing of the philosophic 
maxims of the sages of the dim past. In the fifteenth century, to 
be sure, Wang Yang-ming was able to put across a few new ideas 
under cover of a commentary on Confucius. But for the most 
part Chinese literature consisted in taking one of the classics to 
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pieces and putting it together again, with as few parts left over 
as possible. In less than a generation there is none of this left. 
Commentaries on Confucius and Mencius may still be written, 
but if they are they will bear about the same relation to previous 
volumes that the work of Wellhausen did to that of Matthew 
Henry. A whole literature is coming into being, almost over 
night. A vast body of readers is being discovered, for many a 
Chinese can recognize the majority of the characters who could 
not penetrate the meaning of the old Wen-li. But the thing to 
note is that this literature deals with every subject under heaven, 
and never hesitates to spread broadcast conclusions that are diamet- 
rically opposed to all the teaching of China’s past forty centuries. 

This literature springs out of the student mind, and finds its 
first response within the student mind. This is not a well-disci- 
plined mind. It is too adventurous. The Elizabethans were not 
particularly well disciplined, but they made the British Empire 
of these latter days a possibility. And sometimes when, after con- 
tact with the present Chinese student mind in some of its mani- 
festations, I get to thinking that we have to deal with a whole 
order of Greenwich Villagers, I conclude that what China needs 
to-day is adventure rather than order, and that we can safely leave 
the restoration of balance to the gravitation of the years. 

This litereture shows that the Chinese student mind is to-day 
concerned with a questioning of all ancient sanctions. It is not 
enough to say that Confucius said such-and-so ; or that an emperor 
did this-and-that. The student asks whether the action was right 
in the first place, and, if it was, whether it is justified now. Noth- 
ing is sacred. The institutions of family life, upon which we are 
told that Chinese civilization has been built, are being questioned 
as rigorously as the institutions of government. Social and eco- 
nomic theories of the most radical nature are constantly being 
proclaimed. The most influential journal in China at this moment 
has been this week suspended by the government (by the Burle- 
sonian method of denying it mailing privileges) because of its 
advocacy of the principles being preached by Bertrand Russell. 
And, naturally, religion is being subjected to as fierce attack as 
any other element in life. 
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The attack upon religion can probably be dated from the 
publication in the seventh year of the republic (1918) of a mani- 
festo by Chancellor Tsai Yuan-pei, of the National University at 
Peking, in which religion was spoken of as a form of superstition 
helpful only to undeveloped minds, and a sort of ethical culture 
was advocated for the educated. Chancellor Tsai stands at the 
head of the entire Student Movement. His university is recog- 
nized as the fount of its most compelling ideas. It is no wonder, 
therefore, to find this attitude toward religion among modern 
Chinese everywhere. 

It must be borne in mind that this Student Movement, while 
it has taken hardest hold in government schools, affects intensely 
the students in mission schools as well. It is almost ludicrous to 
see the panic that takes place among some devoted missionary 
teachers when they discover this to be the case. One is reminded 
of the mental condition of the hen who has hatched duck eggs 
when first she sees her brood take to water. It is largely to this 
discovery that we just now owe the formation of a Bible Union 
by certain missionaries, one of the chief objectives of which is to 
see that nothing but orthodoxy is taught in mission schools, and 
the students thus safeguarded from all unsettling ideas. Certainly 
our student bodies in our mission schools seethe with new ideas, 
but certainly the teaching staffs did not plant them there. 

Recently my colleague, Dr. Lo Ren-yen, and I have been try- 
ing to gauge this radical movement of thought, particularly as it 
affects the students in Christian schools. We have done this to 
inform the church in China, but it seems to me that it will be worth 
passing on some of our discoveries to our supporters in America. 
To those who wish intelligently to appraise the situation on such 
an important mission field as China, no bit of background can be 
of more value than a conception of what is filling the minds of 
China’s students. 

To gather this information we have gone to most of the col- 
leges and higher preparatory schools of East China, without re- 
gard to denominational affiliations. We have not heard from 
schools west of Changsha, in Hunan province, but we believe that 
the content of the student mind in West China is about what it is 
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in the rest of the country. We have reports from universities, 
women’s colleges, junior colleges, and middle schools (the Chinese 
equivalent for a high school). We have also been told of ques- 
tions raised by students in the summer conferences conducted by 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. The students who, know- 
ingly and otherwise, have supplied us with our material, have, in 
the majority of cases, been members of some branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. Their instruction has ranged all the way from that 
given by teachers who believe in an absolutely inerrant, complete, 
inclusive and verbal inspiration of the Bible, to that which might 
be expected, let us say, from a mild progressive of the type turned 
out at Garrett or Boston. None of them have been under what 
might be termed radical instruction. 

What are these students in the Christian schools of China 
thinking about ? ; 

Their problems cover the field of political, economic, sociolog- 
ical and religious thought. Many of their questions sound fa- 
miliar, and have been wrestled with in the West for centuries. 
But in the East they are anything but familiar, and their mere 
appearance bespeaks a mind determined to pursue its own untram- 
meled way. 

In the women’s schools it is not unnatural to find the diseus- 
sion of women’s rights to the fore. The dissolution of the family, 
free love, and such are being preached in some quarters of China 
to-day. The women in Christian schools are not going to that ex- 
tent, but they do advocate making China’s educational system co- 
educational. They do wish to experiment with the same pro- 
miscuity of the sexes that we have known in the Occident. They 
do demand equal opportunities and pay for educated women with 
those offered educated men. (That may not sound radical to you, 
but consider it from the Chinese standpoint.) And they do ex- 
press a determination to alter fundamentally many of the concep- 
tions upon which the Chinese home of the past has been built. 

Of course this consideration of social problems is not con- 
fined to the girls. The changing of the standards of sexual rela- 
tionship is frequently discussed among male students. Many ex- 
amples might be cited, ranging from the demand, “How can con- 
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servative parents be made to sympathize with the young?” to the 
outburst of the poor chap in Hunan who tried Western methods 
of courtship with disastrous results, and then asked his teacher, 
“What shall I do when a girl treats my offer of marriage as an 
insult ?” 

More serious is the manifestation of radical thought when the 
students walk out of their classes, as they recently did in a college 
maintained by an American institution, and demonstrate in favor 
of equality between teachers and students, the abolition of exam- 
inations, and the like! 

The political situation is ever in the student mind. Some 
give way to despair, and ask helplessly what they can do. Others 
are growing cynical in the face of the misgovernment which dis- 
graces the country, and cry, “What is the use of government ?” 
And from that there has come the neo-anarchistic notion that we 
have found in certain Christian student centers, “What is the need 
of government ?” 

If socialism can ever demonstrate its effectiveness it will 
find a quick welcome among the students in mission schools. Or 
any other “ism” that can uplift the downtrodden masses of China. 
There is an immense amount of revolt against the unjust social 
and economic conditions of the country. (Last week, in Shanghai, 
women workers in a certain silk filiature won an increase of 
twenty cents a day in pay. Their total wage is now thirty cents a 
day.) As one girl asked, “Why do the poor have to work so hard 
and get so little?’ Nor do these students stop with raising the 
question. They discuss various means of change, amounting to 
economic revolution. They mean to do what they can to remedy 
the outrageous conditions of coolie, woman, and child labor, and if 
any observer does not know that they stand ready to embrace al- 
most any experiment that holds promise of meeting the need, he 
does not know what the students are thinking. 

But it is when you come into the realm of religious diseus- 
sion that you become most quickly conscious of the departure of 
the student mind from teacher-blazed paths. One feels that much 
of this protest against political, social, and economic wrongs is the 
result of Western suggestion. In matters religious there is little 
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such influence. To be sure, the original impetus may have been 
given by Japanese translations of certain Occidental rationalistic 
volumes. But we are far beyond that stage now. We are in a 
day when the students in our Christian schools are thinking for 
themselves along all lines of religious interest. 

The wealth of material is embarrassing. In an effort to con- 
dense, let me testify that the proof is overwhelming that the 
student mind which has been under Christian instruction is hav- 
ing a hard wrestle with the problems of Christology, and particu- 
larly as implied in the doctrine of the Trinity. The questions 
sound old to us. “Since Father and Son are one God,” asks one 
student, “why do we always call Jesus the Son of God?’ Another: 
“Since God, Son, and Holy Spirit are three in one, why preach 
them separately?” “If God and Son are one, why does it say in 
the Bible that even the Son does not know what the Father in- 
tends?” “Since Jesus is God and God is Jesus, to whom did he 
pray when he was in the world?” “What is the proof that Jesus 
is God and not a saint like Confucius or many other saints who 
suffered for their teaching?’ Most of these questions, be it 
noted, have been asked by students who were members of the 
church. 

The student attitude toward the miraculous is almost uni- 
versally skeptical. “Can we believe in miracles in view of their 
unscientific character?’ asks one. The general attitude seems to 
be: “Here is one place where Christianity and modern science 
are opposed. If I want to be a Christian, I must accept the 
miracles ; but how ean I do this and still remain a modern student ? 
It is a mystery.” Some are content to leave it a mystery, but more 
are not. They say, in the words of a university student who is a 
church member, “As we read the stories of the miracles of Jesus 
Christ we don’t quite believe that they are all true because they are 
theological and conflict with science. As to the scientifie point of 
view, they are absolutely untrue.” Specific miracles, such as the 
virgin birth and most of the wonder tales of the Old Testament, 
are regarded as on a plane with similar accounts in Chinese folk- 
lore. But most disquieting is the question that finally comes to 
so many: “Since we cannot believe in miracles, can we believe in 
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Christ?’ It was a university student who asked that, and his 
words echo the thoughts within scores of hearts. 

We cannot quote these questions at length, but the signifi- 
cance of such as these demands no pointing out: “Is there really 
heaven and hell?” “Why cannot God destroy the devil if he is 
almighty?’ “Why does God let Satan tempt people when he 
commands us not to tempt each other?” Or, as a girl in a middle 
school put it, “Who created Satan?” “Is not the belief in im- 
mortality a kind of superstition ?” 

A theological student takes a deeper plunge. “What,” asks 
he, “is the relation of mesmerism to prayer and the development 
[note that word] of eternal life?” 

Here is the question of a girl who has been under careful re- 
ligious instruction for years, and has recently heard in her school 
some of the extreme pre-millennial teaching we are experiencing 
in China just now. She does not yet think of questioning the doc- 
trine of Christ’s physical return, but she asks, “Are the religious 
people who prophesy the date of Christ’s coming false prophets ?”’ 
How long will it be before she poises a more searching problem ? 

The fitness or unfitness of Christianity for China is being 
discussed by our students. One asks: “How can the pacific teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ help China when she needs the ‘iron and 
blood heart and spirit’?”’ Another: “Is not socialism better for 
China than Christianity?’ And one enrolled as a Christian in 
one of our colleges, who has evidently been considering the peculiar 
adaptability of Buddhism and other forms of worship to Chinese 
conditions, reaches this conclusion: “Is it good for Christians to 
condemn other religions? On no account should we speak badly 
about them.” 

It only remains to be said that everywhere there is a ques- 
tioning of the foundations of faith itself. The seed sown without 
is bearing fruit within the ranks of our students. “Why should 
we have religion,” a student known as a Christian asks, “since it 
is superstition and causes stagnation in progress?’ Christian 
worship is compared with the worship of idols by the ignorant, 
and all alike stigmatized as superstition. And in many and many 
a school there is evidence that thoughtful students, who have been 
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under Christian instruction for years, are reaching a point where, 
over against all religion, Christianity as well as the rest, they are 
writing that sinister word: Superstition. 

So we come to the end of our brief incursion within the por- 
tals of the Chinese student mind, having confined ourselves to that 
small part of the Chinese student body which is in mission schools. 
Do you wonder that some people, after similar adventure, have 
rushed forth to ery the alarm ? 

And yet the situation is far from hopeless. It is not even 
desperate. For with all this questioning there goes an equal 
amount of openness. And if Christian teachers approach these 
students in a fair manner, showing that they know and respect 
the results of modern science, and yet advocating a Christianity 
that is compelling in its ethical power and has deep social implica- 
tions, they will find awaiting them an army of eager recruits. But 
I have thought it worth writing this for the information of my 
brethren in the ministry at the home base. For if it is true, as you 
have been assured by innumerable missionary orators, that “the 
Chinese mind is open as never before” (and it is true), you want 
to remember that it is open to a lot of things besides the West- 
minster Catechism, or even the sacred Twenty-five Articles of 
Religion. 
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WAS CONFUCIUS A RELIGIOUS MAN? 


Sia Trena Ane 
(Deceased, 1905) 


ConFucius was a man. He is known to the West as a phil- 
osopher, but the Chinese know him better as a teacher of a hun- 
dred ages to come, a sage and the sage of sages. But whatever 
name is used and whatever title is given him, he was but a man 
and not a spirit, the difference between these terms being illus- 
trated by their definitions given by Mencius.' “When a great man 
exercises a transforming influence, he is called a sage. When a 
sage is beyond human knowledge, he is what is called a spirit.” 
Again, in the book of Mencius I find the following quotations: 
“An officer once came to him and said, “The King sent a man to 
spy out whether you, sir, were really different from other men.’ 
Mencius replied, ‘How should I be different from other men? 
Yao and Shun were just the same as other men.’ Yen Yuen said, 
‘What kind of man is Shun? ‘What kind of manamI? He who 
exerts himself will also become such as he was.’ ”* 

Thus it was the idea of Mencius and other sages that a sage is 
a man by no means different from other men; that Yao or Shun or 
Confucius was one to whom we to-day could make ourselves equal. 
It must be admitted, however, that he has never yet been equaled. 
This testimony is again found in the works of Mencius. Being 
questioned by one of his disciples about two acknowledged sages, 
Peuh I and I Yin, whether they were to be placed in the same 
rank with Confucius, Mencius replied, “No; so long as men have 
lived until now, there never was another Confucius.” 

He proceeded to fortify his opinion by the concurring testi- 
mony of Tsai Wo, Tze Kung, and Yiu Yoh,* who all had wisdom 


1 Mencius: successor of Confucius and the .at of the nine sages to carry on the Chinese 
Aéyog, These are (1) Yao, (2) Shun, (3) Yu,°(4) <"ang, (5) King Wen, (6) King Wu, (7) Duke 
of Chow, (8) Confucius, (9) Mencius, 

2? Yen Yuen: The St. John of Confucianism and one of the four assistants who occupied the 
first seat in the temple of Confucius. 

* Tsai Wo, Tze Kung, Yiu Yoh were all disciples of Confucius. The first two were known 
as the best speakers of the school, and the last one was said to have borne some resemblance to 
his master in general characteristics. 
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sufficient to know their master. This was the opinion of Tsai Wo: 
“According to my view of our master, he is far superior to Yao 
and Shun.” Tze Kung thought that “By viewing the ceremonial 
ordinances of a prince, one knows the character of his govern- 
ment; by hearing his music, one knows the character of his virtue. 
From the distance of a hundred ages after, I can arrange, accord- 
ing to their merits, the kings of a hundred ages; not one of them 
can escape me. From the birth of mankind till now, there has 
never been another like our master.” This was the view of Yiu 
Yoh: “Is it only among men that it is so? There is the ki lin‘ 
among the quadrupeds; the phoenix among birds; the Tai® moun- 
tain among mounds and ant-hills; and the rivers and sea among 
rain-pools. Though differing in degree, they are the same in kind. 
So the sages among mankind are also the same in kind. But they 
stand out from their fellows and rise up above the crowd. From 
the birth of mankind till now, there never has been one so com- 
plete as Confucius.” 

These testimonies show that he was unsurpassed and un- 
equaled. He was a man par excellence. Without him those who 
were sages before him could not be known, and without him those 
who were sages after him could find no pattern. Therefore he was 
called the foremost sage, or the sage of sages. 

Born in the year 551 B. C., in Lu, a kingdom which now 
forms part of the Shantung province, Confucius was the son of 
his father’s old age. The latter was a soldier of great prowess 
and daring bravery. He married in early life, but his wife bore 
him only daughters to the number of nine, and no son. His con- 
cubine bore him a son, who unfortunately proved a cripple. He 
married again, and his second wife gave birth to Confucius. Prior 
to this time, fearing that she should not bear children in conse- 
quence of her husband’s age, she secretly ascended Na Kiu, where 
she offered her prayers that Heaven might bless her with sons. 
Accordingly, when the child was born, and she found to her joy 
that it was a boy, she gave as his name Kiu (the mountain), in 
commemoration of the event. 


« Ki lin: a one-horned animal, which with the phoenix, tortoise, and dragon constitute the 
four spiritual creatures. 
+ Tai; The Himalaya of the Confucian world, 
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Confucius® was only three years old when his father died. 
As a child of six years, he used to play at the arranging of saer- 
ficing vessels and at postures of ceremony. Of his schooling there 
is no reliable account. He tells himself that at fifteen he bent his 
mind to learning; but the condition of the family was one of pov- 
erty. At a subsequent period, when the people were wondering 
at the variety of his knowledge, he explained it by saying: “When 
I was young, my condition was low, and accordingly I acquired 
my ability in many things, but they were trifling matters.” 

At nineteen he married a lady from the state of Song, and in 
the year following his son Li was born. On this occasion Duke 
Chiu of Lu sent him a present of a couple of carp. It was to sig- 
nify his appreciation of his prince’s favor that he called his son 
Li (the carp). The fact of the Duke’s gift to him shows that he 
was not unknown, but was already commanding public attention 
and the respect of the great. 

It was about this time, when he was twenty years of age, that 
Confucius first took his public employment as keeper of the stores 
of grain, and in the following year he was put in charge of the 
public fields. Mencius adduces these employments in illustration 
of his doctrine that a superior man may at times take office on ac- 
count of poverty, but must confine himself in such a case to places 
of small emolument, and aim at nothing but the discharge of 
humbler duties. According to him, Confucius, as keeper of stores, 
said : “My accounts must all be correct—that is all I have to think 
about.” When in charge of the public fields, he said: “The oxen 
and sheep must be fat and strong—that is all I have to think 
about.” 

In the next year Confucius commenced his labors as a teacher, 
and the people gradually came to him and followed him. He never 
refused to impart instruction, however small the fee his pupils 
were able to afford. Hence he was known as one “teaching with- 
out being wearied.” What he required of his pupils was an ardent 
desire for improvement and some degree of capacity. “I do not 

* Confucius is the Latinized form of K’ung Futze, meaning Master K’ung, as he is commonly 
called by the Chinese themselves. K'ung being his surname, his given name was Mu, which is 


now pronounced K’iu, owing to the fact that certain names, like those of all emperors and some 
sages, have to be avoided, 
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open up the truth,” said he, “to any one who is not eager to seek 
knowledge, nor help any who is not anxious to present his own 
views. When I have presented one corner of a subject to any one, 
and he cannot from it learn the other three, I do not repeat my 
lesson.” He told his pupils that it was pleasant to study with 
perseverance and constant application, and that studying should 
go side by side with thinking. “Studying,” said he, “without 
thinking is labor lost, and thinking without studying is perilous.” 
To encourage his pupils in the line of steady work, he used a fine 
illustration. He said: “The prosecution of learning may be com- 
pared to what may happen in raising a mound. If there be want- 
ing but one basket of earth to complete the work, and I stop, the 
stopping is my own loss. It may also be compared to throwing 
down the earth on level ground. Though but one basketful is 
thrown at a time, the progress is my own attainment.” 

At the age of twenty-four his mother died, and according to 
the national propriety he confined himself to three years’ mourn- 
ing—three years nominally, but in reality only a little over two 
years, as the way of Chinese counting, instead of beginning with 
zero, begins with one. 

The Chinese looked upon Confucius as a great pattern for 
filial duty. He was asked many times by his different disciples 
what was meant by “filial duty”; in other words, what must a 
son do to his parents in order that he might attain to the very 
essence of that word? Though he gave different answers at dif- 
ferent times, his fundamental principle in the teaching of filial 
duty is involved in these words: “That parents, when alive, 
should be served according to propriety; that when dead, they 
should be buried according to propriety, and that they should re- 
ceive sacrifices according to propriety.” In referring to the three 
years’ mourning one of his disciples once said that one year seemed 
to him long enough. “If after a year,” said Confucius, “you were 
to eat good rice and wear silk clothes, would you feel at ease ?” 
“T should,” was the disciple’s reply. “If you can feel at ease,” 
added Confucius, “you may do it. But a superior man, during 
the whole period of mourning, does not enjoy pleasant food which 
he may eat, nor enjoy music which he may hear, nor would he feel 
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at ease if he were comfortably lodged. Therefore he does not do 
what you propose. Now you say you feel at ease, you may do it.” 
His disciple having gone out, Confucius said: “ 
less Yuis! It is not till a child is three years old that it can leave 


Alas! how virtue- 


the arms of its parents, and the three years’ mourning is uni- 
versally observed. Can Yu really have even three years’ affection 
for his parents ?” 

This parental respect—the respect paid to parents after their 
death—has been unfortunately misunderstood by many writers 
of the day, and has been taken as the “ancestral worship.” There 
is no such teaching as the worship of ancestors in Confucianism. 
Confucius did not advocate it.’ What is to-day known as ances- 
tral worship is merely the extension of the filial duty or better part 
of it. It is that part of the filial duty that a son renders to his 
parents when dead as well as when alive. The explanation of it 
is simply this: that there exists a natural feeling in the son that 
the parental merits, in other words, what the parents have done for 
their son during their lifetime, are so great that they can hardly 
be repaid. Therefore, after the parents are gone, the son cannot 
help thinking of and paying respect to them as though they were 

Jing £ ‘ 

yet with him, thereby somewhat relieving him of overgrief and 
remorse. Thus the so-called ancestral worship is nothing but a 
sort of memorial service, and if it is legitimate to perform such 
service in commemoration of some distinguished men, it should 
be far more so to do the same in commemoration of parents, since 
it is the commandment of God that a son should honor his parents. 

?“The idolatrous elements involved in ancestral worship,” writes Dr. Martin, in his au- 
thoritative Lore of Cathay, p. 277, “are, as we have seen, excrescences, not of the essence of the 
system. Why not prune them off and retain all that is good and beautiful in the institution? A 
tablet inscribed with a name and date is in itself a simple memorial, not more dangerous than the 
urns of ashes which cremationists are supposed to preserve in their dwellings, and not half so much 
so as pictures and statues; why should the native convert be required to surrender or destroy it? 
. . . Even the act of prostration before the tomb or tablet can hardly be regarded as objection- 
able in a country where children are required to kneel before living parents. Two things excite 
my poignant grief when I look back to the mistakes of the past—one, the exclusion of a church 
member for complying with the ordinary marriage ceremony and kneeling before a strip of paper 
inscribed with the five objects of veneration, the other insisting on the surrender of ancestral 
tablets as a proof of sincerity on the part of an applicant for baptism. I had no right to impose 
such a test in either case. That which is really objectionable is geomancy and the invocation of 
departed spirits. The simplest ideas of science are sufficient to dispel the one form of superstition, 
and a very small t of religi knowledge supplies an effectual antidote to the other. The 


worship of ancestors would thus be restored to the state in which Confucius left it, or rather to 
that in which he himself practised it—as merely a system of commemorative rites.”’ 
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The misunderstanding, however, undoubtedly, comes from 
that word pai, which is defined now “to worship,” 
pay respect,’’® 


and again, “to 
which latter the Chinese etiquette demands of the 
inferior to the superior ; of the young to the old, even as of the son 
to the parents. Thus a student pays respect to his teacher; a sub- 
ject pays respect to an officer; a minister pays respect to his sov- 
ereign. If you call it worship in the case of the son, why not call 
it worship in the case of the student, in the case of the minister, 
and indeed in any case where such respect is paid ¢ 

So much has been told of his life from the boyhood to his 
manhood. It is not the writer’s intention to go any further his- 
torically. Suffice it to say that from this time on he did much for 
the benefit of mankind—whether in traveling from place to place 
giving instruction, or in remaining in one place holding some pub- 
lie office. It is not necessary to go into the details of the history 
of his long life, noting every item of his work or every phrase of 
his teaching. What is particularly of note is whether he may be 
called a religious man or not, or, as the subject puts it interroga- 
tively, “Was Confucius a religious man ?” 

There have been not a few who have either talked or written 
about Confucius. Some have judged him in one way; others in 
another. None of them has ever yet got a good impression of him 
and done him justice. The world did not know him, even in the 
same way as it did not know Jesus. The Chinese sage was mis- 
understood,® misjudged, and misrepresented. Though men did 
not know him, yet he believed that there was one who did know 
him. “Alas!” said he, “there is no one that knows me.” One of 
his disciples asked : “How is it that no one knows you?” The mas- 
ter replied: “I do not murmur against Heaven; I do not grumble 
against men. Beneath I learn, and above I penetrate. There is 
only Heaven—that does know me!” In reading the four gospels 
one carefully notes that Jesus again and again referred to the 
Father as the only one who sent him to the world where his sole 
object is to save men. So also in reading the “Four Books” of 

* See similar distinction in Matt. 2. 2 in Appendix to the Revised Version, Margin of Amer- 
ican Revision, and Wesley's Notes on the New Testament. 


* “His attitude towards religion,” writes Dr. Martin in his Cycle of Cathay, p. 288, “has 
been misunderstood. He was not an agnostic in the modern sense.” 
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Confucius, you will find that references were again and again 
made to Heaven as the one by whom Confucius was commis- 
sioned,’® with the principal object to preach the Tao" doctrine. 

On two occasions his life seemed to be in danger, but he was 
cool and took hold firmly of the belief that if Heaven were to be 
with him, there was no fear as to whatever might happen to him. 
The first incident took place in his fifty-sixth year, when one day 
he was passing by K’uong, a town which had formerly suffered 
from Yang Hu. It so happened that Confucius bore some resem- 
blance to Hu, and the attention of the people being called to him 
by the movements of his carriage, they thought it was their old 
enemy, and made an attack upon him. His disciples were 
alarmed, but he assured them by declaring his belief that he had 
a divine mission, and said to them: “After the death of King Wen 
was not the cause of truth lodged here in me? If Heaven had 
wished to let the cause of truth perish, then I, a mortal, should 
not have got such a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not 
let the cause of truth perish, what can the people of K’uong do to 
me ¢” 

The other event occurred a year later. He was practicing 
ceremonies with his disciples under a large tree, when suddenly 
they were set upon by emissaries of Huang Toi, an evil-minded 
officer of Song. These miscreants pulled down the tree and 
wanted to kill the sage. His disciples urged him to make haste 
and escape, but he quieted their fears by wise words: “Heaven 
produced the virtue that is in me. Huang Toi—what can he do 
to me!” Thus Confucius possessed his soul in perfect calmness, 
for “his hour had not yet come.” 

Confucius went one time to pay a visit to Nang-tze, Duchess 
of Wei. Now that lady was notorious for her intrigues and wick- 
edness. She had heard of the fame of this sage, and sought an 
interview with him, which the latter was obliged to accord reluc- 
tantly. His visit, however, gave great dissatisfaction to one of his 


%” “Confucius, after a brief experience in official life,” writes Dr. Martin, Cycle of Cathay, 
p. 287, “devoted himself to the work of education, conscious of a heaven-appointed mission, and 
feeling that in that way he could best shape the destinies of coming ages." 

1 Tao was adopted by the Chinese Bible translators to represent the Aéyoc, or Word, in John 
1. 1. 
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disciples, that his master should have been in company with such 
a woman. But to assure him Confucius swore an oath, saying: 
“Wherein I have done improperly, may Heaven reject me! May 
Heaven reject me!” His theory was that he was to please Heaven 
and Heaven alone; and that whatever he might do was in perfect 


accordance with the divine will. This, again, corresponds to the 


great lesson taught by Jesus, who in whatever he did or desired to 
do, never forgot to refer to the will of God. That sinful woman 
recorded in the seventh chapter of Luke, who came to Jesus with a 
box of precious ointment, though she did not please Simon, yet did 
she not please Jesus? So Confucius believed that however bad a 
woman the Duchess was, the visit could do him no harm, but on the 
contrary it might do her some good. He convinced himself that 
“if a thing were really hard, it might be ground without being 
made thin, and that if a thing were really white, it might be 
steeped in a dark fluid without being made black. 

Thus throughout the classics, Confucius used the word Tieng 
-—Heaven—and regarded it as the one greatest of all—the tran- 
scendental Being to whom all nations and all living beings are 
subjected. But the modern scholars of the West are not satisfied 
with the term, and say that it is impersonal,’* and hence that it 
cannot be identified with the Biblical term God, or the Greek 
6eé¢. This is perhaps due to their imperfect study of the orig- 
inal. The Chinese government is to-day ridiculing a certain class 
of her people who devote a couple of years’ study to English, be- 
coming able, perhaps, to know something about the ABC’s, and 
are therefore proud to call themselves Western scholars. The 
Chinese government, I say, frowns on these fellows, and says that 
they touch only the hairs and skin, and do not go deep enough to 
the sinews and bones. These so-called modern scholars, who have 
hitherto made more or less of a study of this Chinese sage, but 
have not, as the result of their study, got a good impression of him, 
are not unlike these men knowing merely hairs and skin. 

Moreover, Nathanael-like, they have a sort of national preju- 

2 “Yet few men,” says Dr. Martin in Cycle of Cathay, p. 288, “have ever been more pene- 
trated with reverence for the Supreme Power of the universe, whom, to avoid irreverence, he calls 


by the vague designation of Heaven. His conception is not wanting in personality, for he ascribes 
to Heaven the attributes of moral government and providence.” 
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dice in their mind that no good thing comes out of China, and 
therefore it is no wonder that they do no justice to this great man. 
To speak of Heaven as impersonal—the Chinese understand what 
that means. Their definition for it is this: “That part of the air 
which is light and pure, floating upwards, makes what is called 
heaven.” The ancient word for heaven or sky contains two char- 
acters, which mean literally “blue air.” But this modern word 
for heaven is also made of two characters meaning “first great,” 
or “the greatest,” which, being suggestive itself, may therefore 
be personal as well as impersonal. Still, it is not right to judge 
by word, but rather by the context. Whether God, or Tieng or 
Geéc, it is nothing but a mere term used. If the meaning of 
each can identify one with the other, then the conclusion is drawn 
that God, Tieng, and @ed¢ are the same Being. 

To return. Confucius believed in Heaven as omniscient. 
He used to say that although men could be deceived, yet Heaven 
could never be deceived, and that the attempt to deceive Heaven 
would be a sin unpardonable. Being very sick one time, Tze Lu,” 
fearing lest his master might die, secretly sent some of his 
disciples to act as official servants to him. When he was some- 
what better, he was conscious of the fact, and said: “Long has the 
conduct of Yiu been deceitful. By pretending to have official 
servants when I have them not, whom do I impose upon? Do I 
not impose upon Heaven?” Though he seemed to take the re- 
sponsibility on himself, he was really giving an important lesson 
to his disciple by warning him that it was useless for him to do 
such a dishonest thing, inasmuch as Heaven would know it, even 
though men might fail. 

In the Doctrine of the Mean, which was written by his grand- 
son, there are some passages wherein I am satisfied as to his 
knowledge of the divine omnipresence. Here he used the word 
“Spirit” instead. He said: “How transcendent and yet im- 
manent is the Spirit in the manifestation of his virtue! Look, 


8 Tze Lu: The St. Peter of Confucianism. The same one referred to above, who challenged 
his master upon his visit to the Duchess. 

“ Spirit: The original are two words, Kwi Sheng, which had been taken as plural by all West- 
ern scholars who ever touch on this subject. That it is rendered singular here is by authority of 
Chu Hsi, the authorized commentator of the Four Books. 
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and you see him not; listen, and you hear him not; but he exists 
in all things—in the non-existent as well as in the existent—and 
there is nothing without him. He makes all the people fast and 
purify themselves and array themselves in the richest raiment 
in order to attend at the sacrifices. Then, like overflowing water, 
the Spirit would seem to be above them and about them. It is 
said in the Book of Poetry: ‘The coming of the Spirit you can- 
not imagine, and can you treat it with indifference and disre- 
spect ?” ” So also the disciple Tseng’® in expounding his master’s 
canonical doctrine which forms the first chapter of “Great 
Study,”?® said: “Innumerable eyes look at you and innumerable 
fingers point at you; O, it is fearful!” It might perhaps surprise 
the reader here to note the sudden change of the term from 
Heaven to Spirit, but they are identical with each other, and in 
other places he even uses the words for God exclusively.** 

Not only did he know of Heaven as omniscient and omni- 
present, but he also spoke of Heaven as the ruler of the universe. 
He said: “I wish that I did not have to speak.” “If you, master,” 
said one of his disciples, “do not speak, what shall we, little chil- 
dren, have to record?’ Confucius replied: “Does Heaven ever 
speak? Yet the four seasons pursue their courses and the things 
are being produced accordingly. Does Heaven ever speak?’ By 
this he simply meant that Heaven had such a great and wonder- 
ful power that it was not necessary for him to dictate to this 
and give command to that, before everything could go on in its 
regular course, but that all things were subjected to him, and 


hence all things were to perform their duties accordingly. This 


is but another way of describing the omnipotence of Heaven. 
Here comes the trinity of the divine attributes, namely, the 
omniscience, the omnipresence, and the omnipotence. 

Let us now come to the subject of prayer, and see what he 
had to say about it. He was seriously sick at another time. One 
of his disciples asked leave to pray for him. He said: “Is there 


% Tseng: Confucius’s chosen disciple to whom he intrusted his teaching. It was supposed 
that Confucius was to choose his favorite disciple as the transmitter, but, owing to the latter's 
premature death, he chose Tseng. 

% Chinese equivalent for Holy Bible. 

" God. The words are Shang Ti. The Chinese translators of the Bible have adopted these 
words for God throughout the Bible. 
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any such record?” “There is,” was the immediate reply, “for in 
the prayers it is said: ‘Pray thou to the spirit of the heaven and 
earth.’ ” The master added: “If so, I have been praying for a 
long time” ; implying that Confucius desired his disciples to know 
that it was the duty of men to pray at any time and at every 
moment, whether in joy or in sorrow, whether in sickness or in 
good health, and not merely to do it when the necessity calls for 
it. It is just what Paul, in his Epistle to the Thessalonians, says: 
“Pray without ceasing.” 

Another quotation in regard to prayer is this: “He who sins 
against Heaven has none to whom he can pray.” This thought 
is equivalent to that contained in Matt. xii, 31-32, where Jesus 
said to the Pharisees: “Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come.” We who are Christians to-day know well that 
without Jesus none could have the privilege to pray. He is the 
Mediator between God and man, so that through him, and him 
only, can one as suppliant look to God as the one to whom he might 
pray. It is necessary, therefore, that every prayer be offered in 
the name of Jesus, or it will never be answered. 

Before closing, let me, as a mere matter of coincidence, bring 
out here some of the similarities between him and Jesus. On the 
one hand, there were seventy men sent out two by two to preach 
the gospel. On the other, there were seventy-two that had entered 
the Confucian temple. While Jesus had twelve disciples, Con- 
fucius had ten. Out of the twelve, John, Peter, and James were 
the nearest ones to Jesus. Out of the ten Yen Yuen, Tze Lu, and 
Tze Kung were the most prominent ones of Confucius. Among 
these Yen Yuen was in John’s place, being the favorite disciple 
of Confucius. Tze Lu was the Peter in Confucianism. Like 
Peter, he was quick in disposition, and was always the first to 
speak. Like Peter, he had on many occasions displeased his 
master. Like Peter, again, to whom saith the Lord: “Verily, 
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verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou wouldest, but when thou art 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not,” this disciple of Con- 
fucius was foretold how he should die by his master, who said: 
“As to Yiu, he shall not die his natural death,” and in answer 
to this prediction he was later killed by a mob. 

These are but a few examples among many wherein the mis- 
sion of Confucius seems to be quite in harmony with that of 
Jesus, but the one most worthy of notice is that, like Jesus, he 
taught his disciples according to the needs of different individuals, 
so that the same question asked by two different men never re- 
ceived a like answer.” A number of passages more may be quoted 
where he was particularly renowned for the sublime thoughts in- 
culeated in his teaching, such as the principal maxims and the 
doctrine of the mean. But these are more than enough to con- 
vince any one that he was a man who by the “cultivation of per- 
sonality,” which, as he tells us in the Great Study, is the root of 
his teaching, tried to live up to the original nature of man—the 
image of God. The trouble with so many men who misrepresent 
him is that they often look upon or think of him as a man either 
of their time or else of the New Testament, instead of which they 
ought to place him correctly—a man 500 years before Christ, or 
an Old Testament man. 

To sum up, therefore: Confucius was a man who knew and 
believed that there is a God, the supreme ruler of the universe. 
He knew him as a Being omniscient, omnipresent, and omnip- 
otent. He further knew that he was the only one to whom all 
due sacrifices and prayers should be offered. He connected moral 
conduct with the divine Being. This is the essence of religion. 
Therefore Confucius was preeminently a religious man. 
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RECENT PHASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC APOLO- 
GETICS 


Proressor Henry C. Suerpon, D.D. 


West Newton, Mass. 


Tue writings of two spokesmen for Roman Catholicism will 
supply sufficient text for comments and our reference will be 
mainly to them. These two are Leslie J. Walker, S.J., and Ed- 
ward Ingram Watkin, the former author of The Problem of Re- 
union, 1920, the latter represented by two books, Some Thoughts 
on Catholic Apologetics, 1915, and The Phifosophy of Mysticism, 
1920. 

To either apologist a measure of genuine appreciation may 
be accorded. The first named indicates no inconsiderable ac- 
quaintance with the later religious history of Great Britain. He 
is also more frank to make concessions along certain lines than has 
been characteristic of most of his brethren who have undertaken 
the office of defending the faith. This distinction belongs likewise 
to the last named. He makes it evident, too, that he has taken 
serious account of modern philosophical thinking, and is a man 
enriched by the possession of a large religious sensibility. 

The concessions to which we have referred in no wise touch 
the domain of doctrine proper. Over that domain a perfectly in- 
fallible authority is assumed to be installed by divine right. But 
it is a bit edifying to find a Roman apologist admitting as freely 
as Walker does the fact of certain undeniable practical abnormi- 
ties in the sphere of holy Church. “There is,” he says, “a vast 
amount of indifference and infidelity even in Catholic countries.” 
He grants that various popes, cardinals, and bishops in the Middle 
Ages used political influence for purposes and in ways to which 
objection could justly be made. A Protestant hand could hardly 
improve on this description: “It is hard to read the history of the 
church and not be staggered by the evils that seem sometimes to 
have held her in their grip. There have been bad popes, worse 
cardinals and bishops, disgraceful lives amongst the clergy, high 
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and low, secular and regular. There have been bigots, persecutors, 


tyrants. There has been worldliness, greed, unedifying diplo- 
macy.” To at least one of the popes our author ascribes a wicked- 
ness scarcely matched by that of any rival. He speaks of Alex- 
ander VI as “that moral Judas of the papacy.” 

What, then, in the view of Walker, was the fault of the Frot- 
estant Reformers who started a revolt less than a score of years 
after the pontificate of the “moral Judas”? Not at all their efforts 
to rectify practical abuses. These abuses were exceedingly grave 
and justified a most rigorous protest. The fault of the Reformers 
was that, instead of confining their efforts to the remedying of 
vicious practices, they engaged in the needless and wanton enter- 
prise of attempting to mend the doctrinal system of the church, 
that is, of the church having its official center in the papacy. They 
threw off in this way the wholesome constraint of infallible au- 
thority and left themselves without safeguards against dogmatic 
chaos and endless sectarian divisions. They appealed, indeed, to 
the authority of the Bible. But that appeal was badly founded. 
It was the Church which gave its sanction to the biblical books and 
authenticated them to the world. Apart from church authority 
the Bible lacks definite and adequate credentials, and cannot be 
built upon with any good assurance. Moreover, recent biblical 
criticism has served to emphasize still further the futility of the 
Protestant attempt to build on the sole authority of the Bible; for 
it has made bold to charge errors upon the Bible itself. Plainly, 
therefore, no way to a satisfying certainty on the vital truths of 
religion can be found except through recourse to the infallible 
authority of the Church. 

At this point it is pertinent to remind the apologist that the 
infallible authority of the Church is no self-evident truth upon 
which one may rest without being troubled by any insurgent 
doubts. The antique thinker who undertook to secure a firm foun- 
dation for the earth by placing it upon an elephant and the ele- 
phant upon a tortoise could be assailed with the question upon 
what the tortoise rested. So in the present relation the question 
can be interjected, Upon what rests the infallible authority of the 
Church? It is quite conceivable that one might find the trend of 
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the biblical content so uniquely helpful and edifying that it would 
be much easier for him to rest upon that as a finality than upon 
the staggering assumption of the infallibility of the Roman Church 
and of its papal head. As for the bearing of biblical criticism, he 
might content himself with the reflection that the great things of 
the Bible are so very great that no sane criticism can ever bar out 
their effectual appeal to healthy minds. He might repose upon the 
unassailable fact that the ethico-religious ideal embodied in the 
deeds and the teachings of Jesus Christ is supremely adapted, in 
its superlative beauty and excellence, to afford adequate motive- 
power and guidance to any who will open to it their hearts and 
their intelligence. Beyond all question he can refuse, and in good 
logie is compelled to refuse, to take refuge in Roman infallibility 
because of the findings of biblical criticism. In so far as that 
criticism makes room for an element of errancy in the Bible, it 
directly impeaches Roman infallibility, for that subscribes to 
biblical inerrancy. The formal decrees of the Council of Trent 
and of the Vatican Council plainly enough imply such inerrancy, 
and Leo XIII, who may be presumed to have understood the sense 
designed to be attached to the Vatiean decree, declared most un- 
mistakably for complete inerrancy in his encyclical Providentis- 
simus Deus. Manifestly, for any Protestant to seek shelter in 
Roman infallibility because biblical criticism has curtailed his 
faith in the Bible, would be simple lunacy. An ostrich hiding his 
head in the sand in order to escape pursuit would be wise and 
prudent in comparison. 

We trust that we shall not appear ungrateful to our author 
if we make use here of his concession respecting the bad character 
of some of the popes. Since the infallibility of the Church has 
been authoritatively declared to reside indivisibly in the pope by 
virtue of his office, it follows that it is as unequivocally the endow- 
ment of a “moral Judas” in the papal chair as of the most saintly 
incumbent. Now this makes no small enigma for readers who see 
with open eyes the implication which runs through the New Testa- 
ment, and is especially conspicuous in the teaching of Christ, that 
spiritual discernment, the faculty to attach oneself to normal belief, 
is deeply dependent upon integrity and depth of moral and re 
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ligious disposition. What better, then, would it be than a glaring 
piece of unethical magic to make that faculty resident in a “moral 
Judas”? Doubtless, the one who is bound by the creed of infalli- 
bility will say that an Alexander VI is not known to have issued 
ex cathedra decrees on questions of faith and morals. That may 
be, but it is the absolute dictum of the Roman system that he, or 
any other pontiff of like character, was qualified to do so! and, 
moreover, it is plain that there is no adequate safeguard against 
any sort of pontiff doing so. The divine providence which could 
not prevent him from being a wicked man might certainly be baf- 
fled as respects controlling his arbitrary and aberrant will in re- 
lation to doctrinal matters. It is to be remembered that there are 
elements of character quite as difficult to manage as the ungodly 
sensualism and worldliness of Alexander VI. Who is authorized 
to affirm, for instance, that a thirst for dogmatic distinction and 
an exaggerated sense of official eminence did not work with ab- 
normal energy in Pius IX? Assuredly it is no breach of charity 
or reason to charge that much against the pontiff who made bold 
to issue the decree on the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, in the face of the contrary judgment from a long line of 
the most eminent doctors of the Church; who manipulated the 
antecedents and controlled the progress of the Vatican Council to 
the end of securing a solemn sanction to his own infallibility ; and 
who put forth the extended syllabus of errors. John Henry New- 
man evidently felt that the pontiff was actuated by a sort of mania 
for heaping up doctrinal edicts.'| How this pope’s sense of offi- 
cial majesty and preeminence could become a veritable obsession 
received an astounding manifestation in his boast that he had, by 
his sentence of excommunication, turned to ashes the souls of 
those who had despoiled the papacy of the so-called Estates of the 
Church. For another self-expression of a Roman pontiff as ap- 
pallingly vengeful one would need to turn to the prayer of Pope 
Clement VI against the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria. The reputed 
affability of Pius IX makes the testimony of this historic pas- 
sage all the more significant in its bearing on the question at issue. 


1 See the essay on Newman in the writer's Pantheistic Dilemmas and Other Essays in Phil- 
gsophy and Religion, 
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Before leaving the topic of the imperative demand for a 
credible foundation of the tremendous assumption of the infallible 
authority of the Church, we should take note of our apologist’s 
claim that the demand is met by Christ’s promise of guidance 
to his followers. Out of prudential grounds he emphasizes as the 
result of this guidance the infallible authority of the Church rather 
than that of the pope, though, of course, he fully accepts the latter, 
as well as the primacy of Peter, upon which, in Roman theory, it 
is founded. 

This claim as to the import of Christ’s promise we cannot at 
all admit. On three grounds we are compelled to pronounce it 
quite unwarranted. In the first place, there is no reason to 
imagine that Christ’s promise of guidance meant the impartation 
of any sheer official infallibility. We do ample justice to the sig- 
nificance of his words when we suppose that they prefigured only 
such a measure of superintendence and direction as is in accord- 
ance with the nature of limited moral beings endowed with a per- 
sonal autonomy which cannot consistently be overriden even by 
divine power. A sober induction from the available facts of his- 
tory enforces the conclusion that the best that can be done by any 
agent, even in dealing with the most prophetic spirits of all the 
ages, is to secure such approximation to God’s thoughts as may 
serve on the whole for salutary guidance. 

In the second place, the New Testament gives no hint that 
the promise of Christ had any reference to an ecclesiastical or- 
ganism centering in Rome. The language of the Master, it is true, 
in a single instance, indicated that Peter should do an honorable 
work in founding the Church ; but that is distant by a whole diam- 
eter from any reference to the continuous function of a line of 
ecclesiastical magnates at Rome. What has the New Testament 
Peter to do with Rome? He did a work of foundation against 
which the gates of hell have never prevailed and never will pre- 
vail. Not a line, however, of sacred history indisputably connects 
that work with Rome. That he was in the imperial city for a brief 
interval is not improbable. That he -figured as bishop there is 
outside the limits of sober belief. Historical investigation makes 
it questionable whether the episcopate in the proper sense existed 
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in his day. And even if he acted as bishop in Rome, this would 
simply imply the transient filling of a local office in addition to 
the general office which he held as apostle, and his successor in the 
local office would no more have been heir to his general office than 
a priest in a given parish would be successor to Benedict XV in 
ease the pontiff should personally superintend the work of that 
parish for an interval. The Roman theory calls for marvelous 
agility in leaping across great chasms in the historic proof. As 
just stated, there is no probability that Peter ever functioned as 
bishop of Rome, and if he did he could not bequeath a supreme 
and infallible authority which he never possessed or thought of 
exercising. 

In the third place, if the perfectly gratuitous and forced as- 
sumption be admitted, that Christ by his promise of guidance 
meant to indicate the certain establishment of an infallible 
ecclesiastical authority centering in Rome from the days of Peter 
onward, it would be necessary to say that he harbored a false ex- 
pectation. Historical criticism distinctly enforces the denial of 
the fact of such authority. It shatters beyond repair the assump- 
tion of the doctrinal infallibility of the Roman communion and 
the Roman pontiff. To demonstrate this is the task of the full 
treatise, and, of course, cannot be attempted within the bounds of 
a brief essay. For the present we limit our view of the evidence 
to what has been said on the implications of the acknowledged 
character of some of the Roman pontiffs. 

In directing our attention to the writings of Watkin we en- 
counter a type of apologetics which differs appreciably from that 
more commonly exemplified by the upholders of the Roman Cath- 
olic system. A predilection for the mystics, that is, for those 
of them who have succeeded in keeping a reputation for ortho- 
doxy, and also a partiality for a wide-reaching syncretism color 
his exposition. From the latter springs his most arresting apolo- 
getic expedient. To this we shall give our attention shortly. But 
first of all, we wish to take note of a significant admission. 

The admission is framed in these words: “Of the great 


? For a compact review of the evidence the writer's Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century 
can be consulted. 
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thinkers who have acknowledged the authority of the Church the 
majority have been and are men of metaphysical rather than of 
historical minds, men who prize the static element of experience 
more than the dynamic. Moreover, among the ancients (with few 
exceptions) and in the Middle Ages history was in a very poor 
condition, since the historical sense as we understand it was simply 
non-existent. The apologist ought in all honesty to admit this,.’’® 

If the matter of this citation is to be accepted, then the apolo- 
gist ought also to admit that Roman Catholicism has been in poor 
condition to furnish the necessary testing and grounding of its 
own central dogma, namely, that of the infallible authority of the 
Church; for manifestly thoroughgoing scientifically conducted 
historical research, through the instrumentality of master minds, 
is requisite for the proper accomplishment of that great task. Does 
Watkin believe that such instrumentality is likely to be furnished 
within the bounds of his Church, and that consequently the deficit, 
implicitly confessed to have obtained in the past, will be remedied ? 
If so, his faith seems to lack all reasonable foundation. Men of 
competent erudition and scientific temper will not care to work at 
historical tasks in the strait-jacket imposed by ecclesiastical fiats. 
The commonplace apologist will indeed be ready to cite from early 
church history every item favorable to the rank of the Roman 
bishop—every compliment which effusive rhetoric and sentimental 
moods may have dictated or the exigencies of controversy may have 
made it convenient to use against an opponent. Facts of a reverse 
order, above all, the massive evidence which the record of the ecu- 
menical councils furnishes against the supposition that the 
Church of the first six or eight centuries accorded headship to the 
Roman bishop in anything like the Vatican sense, he will pru- 
dently ignore. The apologist who works on that level can keep 
on writing history. But the man who is truly fit for the task will 
not care to choose between the alternatives of suppressing capital 
facts and being put in the pillory. Is it not a matter of certain 
knowledge that writers of such competency as Doellinger, Hefele, 
and Friedrich felt in bitterness of soul that history had been cruci- 
fied by the Vatican decrees on papal supremacy and infallibility ? 


Some Thoughts on Catholic Apologetics, p. 58 
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Is it not beyond denial that recently a historian so candid and 
well-informed as Duchesne has suffered the humiliation of hav- 
ing his treatise on the Early History of the Christian Church 
put into the Index of Prohibited Writings? Then look at the way 
in which this Index, even in its revised form as published under 
the authority of Leo XIII in 1900, encourages historical writing. 
The following are a few of the works which it puts under the ban: 
Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional History of England, and View of the State of Europe 
During the Middle Ages, Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Robertson’s History of the Reign of 
Charles V, Gregorovius, A History of the City of Rome in the 
Middle Ages and Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics of 
the Middle Age. Note further the kind of an invitation to a free 
and frank expression of his convictions which the historian meets 
in these sentences voiced by Benedict XV in his first encyclical : 
“No private person, either in books, or in daily papers, or in pub- 
lic speeches, has a right to act as a teacher in the Church. It is 
well known by all who is the one to whom God confided the ma- 
gistry of the Church: let then the field be free for him so that he 
may speak when and how he thinks suitable to speak. It is the 
duty of all to listen to him with obsequious devotion and to obey 
his words.” Obviously, there is no possible chance for a testing 
by genuine historical research, on the part of Roman Catholic 
writers of the foundation dogma of their Church. Sheer official 
authority, claiming infallibility, gives the final decision on every- 
thing related to that dogma and will not permit its own basis to be 
subjected to searching scrutiny. 

What proof does Watkin afford for the infallibility of the 
Roman Church and the Roman pontiff, which equally with Walker 
he accepts as an indisputable datum? The nearest approach to 
an attempted proof that we can discover is contained in his rep- 
resentation of the remarkable comprehensiveness of the Roman 
Catholie system, its inclusion in balanced proportion of all the 
cardinal constituents found in the religions of the world. He says: 
“Tt is the Catholic religion which can be shown to be a synthesis of 
all that is positive in all other creeds and worships. We find, for 
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example, in Catholicism a synthesis of monotheism and polythe- 
ism, of the pantheism of the Upanishads and the transcendence of 
Mohammedanism, of sacerdotalism and personal religion, of sac- 
ramentalism and mysticism, of communism and individualism. 
The Catholic synthesis reconciles and unifies all these divergent 
elements by rejecting their mutual negations and accepting what 
is positive in all!”’* Again he remarks: “Transmigration of souls 
is the mistaken apprehension of a spiritual purgation such ag takes 
place in purgatory. The self-torment of Brahmin fakirs is a 
misdirected aim at the life of the Christian ascetic. The various 
sacrifices of pagan worship are fulfilled in their inmost signifi- 
cance in the sacrifice of the mass.’® 

It strikes us that the censor might have looked a little askance 
at some of these sentences. The open assignment of polythe- 
ism and pantheism to a place in the Christian system has a rather 
strange appearance. However, it is utterly foreign to our wish 
to meddle with the orthodoxy of the writer’s terminology before the 
traditionary standard of his Church. In response to the general 
point of view which he urges we maintain, in the first place, that 
comprehensiveness is no sure proof of legitimacy. A religion may be 
as marvelously comprehensive as is modern Hinduism and yet fall 
to the character of a fantastic and bewildering conglomerate. In 
the second place, it is quite in order to remark that it is no a priori 
truth that the Roman system admits only the normal ingredients 
and combines them only in normal proportions. The opposite 
contention rests on grounds which may well be regarded as in- 
vincible. 

Take, for example, the alleged perfection of the Roman sys- 
‘tem as respects its relation to both monotheism and polytheism. 
To say nothing about the tribute to the saints and their relics 
which that system sanctions, what is to be made of the honor and 
sovereignty accorded to the Virgin Mary, not merely in the popu- 
lar cult, but in the prescriptions of the highest authorities and in 
the deliberately penned statements of theologians? Pope Pius IX 
in the context of an ez-cathedra pronouncement spoke of her as 


‘The Philosophy of Mysticism, p. 46. 
5 Some Thoughts on Catholic Apologetics, pp. 42, 43, 
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“Queen of heaven and earth, exalted above all the orders of angels 
and saints,” so potent in her requests that she “finds what she 
seeks and cannot be frustrated.” Leo XIII styled her “the sov- 
ereign depository of all peace, and dispenser of all grace,” and 
affirmed that “the Catholic Church has always placed, and with 
reason, her hope and confidence in the Mother of God.” Watkin 
mentions as a “well-grounded opinion that our Lord was inear- 


’ 


nate and died, more for the sake of His immaculate mother than 


® Now, how much of mono- 


of all the rest of humanity together.” 
theistic suggestion is there in this language of popes and apolo- 
gist? No pagan worshiper ever gave a higher position or a larger 
measure of heart tribute to a secondary deity than is here incul- 
cated as due to Mary. The placing of her in the category of crea- 
tures may be a formal fence against a polytheistic division of the 
Godhead, but it is no real barrier against a worship in essence 
polytheistic. The Virgin is exalted as an agent to whom the moral 
universe is subjected, and an end to which the whole moral crea- 
tion besides is subordinated. 

Once more, take the assumed ideal adjustment between sacer- 
dotalism and sacramentalism, on the one hand, and personal re- 
ligion and individualism on the other. The observer must have 
the benefit of a peculiar eye-salve to be able to see any approach to 
such an adjustment. What is left to personal election and indi- 
vidualism over against sacerdotalism when it is laid down as an 
infallible thesis that the head priest, the Roman pontiff, possesses 
in its entirety the administrative and doctrinal authority of the 
Church, so that no scrap of coordinate authority is set over against 
him? How can sacramentalism be said to be kept within a just 
range when its demands—as these are implied by the Councils of 
Florence and Trent, asserted by the Tridentine Catechism, and 
taught in the overwhelming consensus of Roman Catholic theo- 
logians—involve the everlasting exclusion from the kingdom of 
heaven of that vast section of the race which dies unbaptized in 
infancy? How likewise can the sane and normal sacramental 
scheme be said to be maintained where the dogma prevails that no 
adult can be saved without the sacrament of penance, except on 


* The Philosophy of Mysticism, pp. 257, 258. 
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such stringent terms of salvation (including “perfect contrition”’ ) 
as Roman Catholicism can logically suppose to be fulfilled only in 
a scanty minority of cases? To talk of an ideal balance here is to 
talk of what is not at all in sight. Sacramentalism towers over the 
interests of immortal souls ; the remorseless requirements of church 
machinery turn God into an impotent bystander, and thwart his 
benevolent will, if it be really presumed that he has a benevolent 
will. 

Further comments might be made on the syncretism which 
our author endeavors to utilize for his apologetic purpose. It is 
not easy, for instance, to see how the incredibilities in the Roman 
Catholic teaching about purgatory find any ground of commenda- 
tion in the notion of the transmigration of souls, or how the self- 
torment of Brahmin fakirs helps to recommend a scheme of self- 
inflicted bodily austerities. If the blind lead the blind, or two 
parties are equally beclouded in their vision of spiritual realities, 
there results simply a full opportunity for both to fall into the 
ditch. But we proceed to note a few theoretical infelicities in 
which Watkin’s allegiance to the Roman system involves him. 

The doctrine of transubstantiation and the real presence he, 
of course, accepts unqualifiedly. At the same time he teaches 
the need of not confounding matter and spirit. “Catholic apolo- 
getic,” he says, “has to show that the universe cannot be explained 
save by the admission of distinct principles, matter and spirit.” 
Now the exigencies of the dogma of the real presence of Christ’s 
body in the eucharist outlaw the distinction between matter and 
spirit. To make that body in its entirety present at the same in- 
stant upon altars the world over exceeds immeasurably the capa- 
bilities of any body ever submitted to human inspection. It has 
to be given such exemption from spatial bonds as belongs alone to 
spirit, not to say alone to the infinite Spirit. The theologians 
really set at naught every atom of induction from the known at- 
tributes of bodily substance and turn the body of Christ into a 
purely notional subject, which can respond to any demand sim- 
ply because it is a purely notional subject. On their plan of pro- 
cedure, as we have taken pains to show,’ a man could make out a 
"7 Sacerdotalism in the Nineteenth Century, pp. 251, 252. 
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plausible case for the contention that he carries the sun in his 


pocket. 

Let another illustration of unhappy constraint by dogmatic 
authority find place. Our apologist upholds free will as against 
the creed of the determinist or necessitarian. Yet he goes on to 
impose upon the vast majority of the race a scheme of downright 
determinism. For all who have crossed over the border conduct no 
longer earns any merit. The clamps of a divine determinisin 
are placed upon them, and their lot is fully shaped thereby, save 
as perchance some soul in purgatory may have the benefit of the 
good offices of those still abiding in the realm of freedom. Roman 
Catholic theologians, it is true, are not the only ones who have 
posited freedom in one connection and approved a wholesale 
determinism in another. It is their special misfortune, however, 
that the system to which they give consent is reputed to be beyond 
emendation in its doctrinal contents. 

From the point of view of the apologists whom we have been 
considering—and in this they are completely representative of 
their Church—it is evident that Roman Catholicism can concede 
nothing in respect of doctrinal demands for the sake of union with 
any ecclesiastical party. Protestants who are coveting union with 
Rome should know that they have no way to effect this end except 
by starting, with bag and baggage, for the Roman camp. Roman 
Catholics cannot discuss terms of union until they are ready to 
commit dogmatic suicide. To concede anything in point of doc- 
trine would negate the foundation of their system. The exorbitant 
claims which they uphold are an absolute bar to the reunion of 
Christendom. They contain the essence of the most obdurate 
sectarianism on the face of the earth. Undoubtedly, Protestant- 
ism has sinned grievously against the interests of church union. 
It is the Nemesis attaching to the Roman Catholic Church that her 
claim to dogmatic infallibility condemns her to the maximum sin 
against unity. 

We have been dealing with the abberrations of the system. 
It has been quite foreign to our purpose to reflect on the piety of 
Roman Catholics. We make no question but that great multitudes 
of them belong to the truly spiritual fellowship. 
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THE FEELINGS IN RELIGION 


Anprew Giuuies, D.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1 nave been thinking a great deal lately about the feelings in 
religion. Perhaps it is because the quiet life always causes the 
mind to turn to a more serious consideration of the inner experi- 
ences, and perhaps it is because my reading for the past six months 
has seemed to lead to such contradictory conclusions. Here was 
John Wesley, the sanest evangelist that ever walked the earth, be- 
rating those who minimize the feelings in religious experience, 
and, on the other hand, here was Borden P. Bowne, a great Chris- 
tian philosopher, penning solemn warnings against the overem- 
phasis of the importance of the feelings in religion. And each 
seemed to prove his case. 

Of course, so far as they are concerned, a careful reader will 
end by perceiving that they were not really so far apart as they 
seemed. Historical background accounts for a great deal in the 
realm of theological and spiritual emphasis. John Wesley stressed 
the inner aspects of Christianity because he lived and worked in a 
time of barren religious formalism. “The State Church had fallen 
a prey to sacerdotalism and religious mechanism.” People seri- 
ously concerned about their sins were taken to a physician to be 
bled, and one man was haled before the magistrate simply because 
he dared to affirm that his sins were forgiven. It is no wonder, 
then, that Wesley preached the necessity of experiencing a living 
faith, “‘a sure trust and confidence in God, that by the merits of 
Christ his sins are forgiven, and he reconciled to the favor of 
God” ; that he dwelt upon the love of God shed abroad in the heart, 
the peace of God which passeth all understanding, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost; and that he said, “These are some of those inward 
fruits of the Spirit which must be felt, wheresoever they are; and 
without these I cannot learn, from Holy Writ, that any man is 
‘born of the Spirit.’ ” 

Professor Bowne, on the contrary, oceupied his chair at 
Boston at a time of widespread popular confusion about the whole 
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matter of salvation. Not only did many err in overemphasizing 
the emotional aspects of religion, but they sorely blundered in at- 
tempting to standardize the emotional experience. As Dr. Bowne 
says, they did not distinguish between experiencing religion and 
experiencing theology. Furthermore, in considering the phe- 
nomena of conversion, they failed to take into account wide dif- 
ferences in temperament and previous life. 

In consequence, good and true men were torturing themselves 
in the vain attempt to attain a certain type of experience, and 
noble souls were wandering in darkness because they could not 
make their feelings square with the vocabulary of conventional 
piety. And so it is not surprising that Professor Bowne conse- 
erated his rare genius to the sane interpretation of the Christian 
life, and said, “We are not called upon to have experiences, or emo- 
tional upheavals, or witnesses of the Spirit; but we are called 
upon to surrender ourselves in faith and humility to do the will of 
God. Cease to do evil, learn to do well, is the only infallible test 
of conversion.” 

And so it seems to me that those two attitudes or points of 
view, brought together and merged, contain the key to the whole 
troublesome question. The feelings are an essential part of re- 
ligion because they are an essential part of human life. Every 
attempt to sub-divide man into independent compartments has 
resulted in absolute failure. Even modern psychology, with its 
rejection of the general powers, such as memory, imagination, and 
reason, and its sub-division of the mind into countless special 
operations or functions, is being criticized as particularistic and 
misleading. “The fruit of every one of our intellectual powers 
is markedly affected by the emotions behind them and interfused 
with them. . . . Some crisis may open a hidden reservoir 
from which power now flows into a man’s every act.” And what 
is religious conversion but such a crisis, involving every part of 
the personality? “It is not merely a moral change, a reform in 
conduct or in temper, but a change in his personal relation to One 
who is over all.” Therefore, it is just as futile to think of religion 
without feeling as it is to think of friendship or patriotism or art 
without feeling. All the talk about an emotionless Christianity is 
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mere nonsense. The difference between the derelict who is swept 
into the higher life on a flood tide of soul agony and the cultured 
gentleman who quietly invests his all in the service of Christ is 
largely one of emotional intensity and expression. William 
James’s definition of conversion is worth quoting once more be- 
cause it is that of a psychologist: “To be converted, to be regener- 
ated, to receive grace, to experience religion, to gain assurance, 
are so many phrases which denote the process, gradual or sudden, 
by which a self hitherto divided, and consciously wrong, inferior, 
and unhappy, becomes unified, and consciously right, superior and 
happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious realities.” 
I don’t like his word “happy.” It suggests an emotional 
something that is not essential to the Christian experience at all. 
The Seripture words peace and joy far more accurately express 
the reality. But his definition does emphasize that which needs 
emphasis, namely, that a vital religious experience does include 
the sensibilities. Of course the sudden, violent type of conversion 
accentuates the change, just as it is liable to intensify the emo- 
tional aspects of conversion, but it is not necessary in order to 
make the feelings either definite or strong. The “peace that pass- 
eth understanding” does not readily lend itself to definition or 
description, but it is no less a reality. With some it involves an 
apparent transformation of the whole universe. With others it 
is simply a quiet sense of being in harmony with God and self. 
But with all it is a fact. God is present in the consciousness in an 
entirely new and meaningful way. I have always felt that there 
is a superb spiritual significance in the closing paragraph of Dr. 
Bowne’s illuminating chapter on “The Christian Life.” After 
guarding against every possible error and strengthening us against 
“the emphasis on conversion as a special emotional experience with 
striking psychological attendants,” he concludes with these rich 
sentences: “Yet though we walk by faith and not by sight God is 
always with us.... And he does not leave himself with- 
out a witness in the soul. We have indeed to plod along the dusty 
road of daily routine, yet not without a growing sense that we are 
not alone, and that the Spirit of Christ is with us in the way.” 
The trouble comes when the feelings are made the dominant 
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and decisive elements in religion. The emphasis of the mystical 
always tends, in primitive types of mind, toward seeking certain 
emotional experiences merely for themselves. They are made an 
end, instead of a means to an end, and what is more fatal still, 
the part finally becomes the whole. Dr. Fosdick says tartly that 
with some people prayer itself becomes a debauch. That is not 
the worst of it. The supreme tragedy lies in the fact that the 
debauch is looked upon as the equivalent of the Christian life. 
Such people inevitably deceive themselves by thinking that they 
are religious simply and solely because, at certain times and under 
certain stimuli, they fee! religious. One does not need to be a 
student of psychology to prognosticate the end of such a perver- 
sion of the teachings of Jesus. It is a mere truism that any emo- 
tion, however exalted, that is not translated into action has a dis- 
astrous effect upon human character. No man can go on with a 
chasm between his ideals and his conduct, without serious results. 
I had a man in one of my churches who really was for-a long time 
a power in the devotional meeting. His splendid voice, wide ac- 
quaintance with the Bible and the old hymns, and his contagious 
enthusiasm, combined with a delightful personality, made him a 
real leader in the prayer meeting and evangelistic services. One 
young lady cited him as her ideal of a “spiritual man.” Unfor- 
tunately, however, as I found out later, his exalted emotions had 
no ethical root or fruit. They were his religious life, and led to 
no change in private or public morality. Consequently, he ended 
by losing a religion which, as Jonathan Edwards puts it, he never 
really had. Such men prove to us beyond question that the feel- 
ings were intended as aids to action, and that “it is a perilous 
thing to separate feeling from action.” 

At the opposite extreme from the man who would make an 
emotional orgy the equivalent of the Christian life is the man who 
would make the presence or absence of certain feelings the test 
of the Christian life. This is a point upon which I can speak with 
a degree of freedom because I am one of those to whom God has 
seen fit to manifest himself in very definite ways. 1 know the 
very spot where and the very time when His Spirit told me my 


sins were forgiven. The experience was as vivid as any I ever 
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had in my life. Moreover, I would contend for its validity with 
my last breath. If that was a case of neuropathology, then this 
universe is a mad-house. Crowd psychology had nothing to do 
with it, for I was alone. And the law of expectation cannot ex- 
plain it as an illusion, for I was thinking of something entirely 
different at the time. 

I would be the last man on earth, however, to insist upon such 
an experience as essential to the beginning of the Christian life, or 
to affirm that the permanence of the feelings of peace and joy con- 
stituted the only valid evidence of a permanent oneness with God. 
In my recent rereading of the life of Wesley, two or three things 
about him have been brought out in bold relief. One is that the 
“peace of God” and the “joy in the Holy Ghost” which he stressed 


“ec 


so vigorously were by no means “stabilized” in his own soul at the 
time of his extraordinary experience at Aldersgate street. The 
very next day, he says, he was tempted because there was not a 
more sensible change. Several days later he was troubled be- 
cause he “waxed in peace but not in joy.” And in October of that 
year, five months after his heart was strangely warmed, after his 
visit to Germany, he writes in his journal, “I have not that joy in 
the Holy Ghost; no settled lasting joy: nor have I such a peace as 
excludes the possibility either of fear or doubt.” As Professor 
Winchester points out, not until he stopped his continual introspec- 
tion and began his field preaching did he cease being troubled 
about himself. Another thing is that he told the members of the 
societies to pay no attention to feelings of depression and doubt. 
At one time, in preaching on “Cast not away your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward,” he said, “Ye who have 
known and felt your sins forgiven cast not away your confidence 
though your joy should die away, your love wax cold, and your 
peace itself be roughly assaulted.” Another thing is that, in those 
extreme cases where troubled souls believed themselves forsaken 
of God, he refused to accept the findings of the feelings at all. He 
prayed until, in almost every instance, faith and peace were re- 
stored. 

The fact is that these particular feelings are the variable ele- 
ment in the Christian life, not only as between individuals, but in 
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the same individual. They “change with the changing skies,” be- 
cause they are intimately related to the nervous system, the physi- 
cal condition, and the state of the mind. Some saints have been 
granted the unutterable privilege of unbroken peace and joy from 
the hour of conversion till the hour of dissolution. Other saints, 
equally consecrated, have been buffeted with doubts and fears 
throughout their lives, and some have known the bitterness of 
continued melancholy. So, while the feelings which relate us to 
our fellow men can be used as a fairly accurate test of our religion, 
the purely individualistic feclings cannot. If a man claim to be a 
follower of Christ and hate his brother man, we know, as John 
says, that he is a liar. Even here, however, the love which is to 
control us is a matter of the will, not of the emotions. And a man 
may for months at a time be dedicating himself to doing the will 
of God with a minimum or an entire absence of joy. Even the 
sense of the presence of God fluctuates. Many a loyal disciple is 
compelled to say, as did Cranmer before his martyrdom, “He 





comes and he goes.” 

| The present period is one of under emphasis rather than 
over emphasis of the affectional element in Christianity. The 
preaching is splendid. Hoyt says it never was better. But of a 
vast amount of it one might say what Wesley said of the preaching 
in Scotland—it would no more bring about a radical change in the 
lives of the hearers than would the singing of a lark. Our congre- 
gations are models of decorum. It is very seldom that anything 
happens to disturb our sense of the proprieties. When, at the close 
of my evening sermon in one large city church, a man uttered a 
great cry and flung himself down at the altar in a paroxysm of 
penitence, I thought several of the audience would faint. In poli- 
tics, war, and amusements we utilize our crowd psychology in a 
positive way. We gather great masses together and deliberately 
rouse them to the deeds of sacrifice and bursts of enthusiasm. In 
religion we use our crowd psychology solely in a negative way. In 

seeking to avoid the excesses of emotional contagion, we lose its fin- 

. est and fullest fruition. We remember that “strong emotion in- 

hibits reason” and forget the equally important fact that weak emo- 

tion inhibits action, “No heart is pure that is not passionate; no 
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virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic.” Right well did Begbie ap- 
propriate those words of Seeley’s and make them into the motto of 
his amazing book, “Twice Born Men.” 

The remedy does not lie in a return to the methods of Wes- 
ley’s day, or to those of any other day. It lies in an appeal so 
comprehensive that it will reach every element in human person- 
ality and so compelling that it will result in the thorough conver- 
sion of the whole man. It is high time the modern church capi- 
talized its knowledge of emotional psychology for the salvation of 
those who can be reached in no other way. “There are men and 
women who are held back from decision for God through the power 
of a worldly publie opinion in which they live and from which 
they do not have native force enough to break away; or they are 
shut up within the narrow and putrid lagoon of some vice, and 
notwithstanding their conviction of sin and resolution to be done 
with it, have not the volitional force to eseape into the open sea. 
Men such as these are carried over this ‘bar’ by the great wave of 
religious emotion that surges and swells in a revival meeting. 
When they are once over the bar, they are safe.” But along with 
this, as Stevens says, the church must exercise its teaching func- 
tion to guard against fanaticism and emotional excesses. 

The religion of the inner life is the only religion worthy the 
name. But, as has been affirmed a great many times, man’s ex- 
perience of Christ cannot be run into a mold. In conversion the 
essential thing, after all, is the surrender of the will and life to 
God. And in the subsequent life the essential thing is conscious 
obedience to the will of God. The feelings ebb and flow, even with 
the most saintly. The only adequate tests of one’s experience are 
ethical. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Upon that, Wes- 
ley and Bowne and all other sane religious leaders are agreed. 
And of one thing the man who earnestly devotes himself to such a 
life can be sure. Whether or not the passing years bring an in- 
crease of mountain-top experiences, they will assuredly bring a 
deepening joy in service, a growing sense of the divine power. 
And when all the storms of life are over, his end will be peace. 
The faith that weathers the mutability of feelings and rests firmly 
upon the eternal verities hath its reward. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF OLIN ALFRED CURTIS 


Rev. Cuarrtes B. Darron 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


Wuen on the 8th of January, 1918, the spirit of Olin Alfred 
Curtis left his always frail tenement of clay to be with the Lord, 
one of the most notable men of Methodism and one of the most 
profoundly Christian men of this age had entered into rest. This 
is true whether we think of him as preacher, as teacher, or as 
theologian. As a preacher he was liberally endowed with orator- 
ical power. His studies carried him throughout the full range of 
literature and life, while his passionate love of people gave him 
ready access to the lives of his parishioners in every walk of life. 
It is certain that, had he continued in the pastorate, these quali- 
ties would have held him steadily in a place of most commanding 
influence. When he exchanged the pulpit for the class room, the 
preacher was never quite submerged in the teacher. Many a time 
have his pupils gone out from the class room under the spell of 
truth presented with the rarest combination of sheer teaching 
power and oratorical skill. But he was always teacher. With 
deep sympathy and penetrating insight, he preserved, as few 
teachers are able to do, the point of contact with his pupils from 
beginning to end of his course. Quick to observe the awakening 
of special interest on the part of any student in his own peculiar 
field, systematic theology, he gave himself in unstinted measure to 
the fostering of that interest. As a result many a student carries 
among the most cherished memories of his life the long evening 
hours in which he was the special and only guest of the great 
teacher. It was on such occasions that his soul was opened and 
the wonderful range of his knowledge of life, in nature, in men, 
and in books, became apparent. In his own field he seemed to 
know everything and everybody. He was accustomed to classify 
men with the same frankness with which he did books. But even 
where he differed most widely he held always a profound and rev- 
erent appreciation of any piece of really genuine work. Especially 
was it apparent that any point of difference was not due to any 
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failure on his part to deeply understand. And when, the interview 
over, the student stepped forth in meditative mood, the conviction 
deepened that, whatever the truth of many things discussed might 
prove to be, he had come forth from the presence of one whose 
whole soul was engaged in search after and seizure of the highest 
truth which can engage the mind of man. 

In these private interviews Dr. Curtis had a twofold purpose. 
Never did he forget that he was dealing primarily with those who 
were to preach. He was ambitious to undergird every preacher 
with a philosophy of Christianity which would keep his message 
true in all the varied phases of his pulpit and pastoral labors. To 
do this he felt that it was necessary to build a bulwark against the 
invasion of the spirit of the age. But his spirit was not one of 
antagonism to the age, but rather of independence of it. He be- 
lieved that the one safety for the preacher was a perfect under- 
standing of essential Christianity. The spirit of the age would 
change from time to time, but this would abide. His conception 
of the task set him as a teacher of theology was to gain for him- 
self and to impart to others this understanding. That such an 
understanding would best be achieved by relating the separate 





items of the Christian faith in one organic whole was never a 
matter of doubt in his mind. So firm was his conviction at this 
point that he believed the best apologetic for Christianity to be 
just a clear statement of its organic meaning. He was, therefore, 
anxious to give a theological message having preaching power. It 
was this purpose which kindled his eager interest in the preacher 
of philosophical bent. 
But this did not exhaust his motive. He was also eagerly 
searching for the man who might possibly become especially quali- ' 
fied to carry his studies forward in a more technical manner and 
thus become equipped to take his place in the class room as teacher 
of theology. For such he not only poured aut the full riches of 
his life in special interviews, as we have already mentioned, but 
he also arranged his seminar of advanced studies. Many of these 
hold him in most grateful remembrance and some are filling theo- 
logical positions of great importance with rare acceptability, no 
small part of which they gladly ascribe to the master, 
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Mention is made of these personal characteristics of Professor 
Curtis, in part as an acknowledgment of a personal indebtedness, 
but chiefly because, more than any theologian of whom the writer 
has knowledge, an understanding of the man is essential to an 
understanding of his theology. In The Christian Faith we have 
a system of theology personally given. Of deliberate and set pur- 
pose, Dr. Curtis has woven the very fabric of his own soul into his 
system. He tells us that he has even sacrificed consistency here 
and there lest even some flashing and fugitive mood should escape 
him. This means that in his work the personal equation, always 
a large factor, is deliberately made to bulk larger than is usual. 

Especially must this personal equation be taken into account 
in estimating the fitness of his theology for the age in which we 
live. He has no sympathy for the “doctrinal mitigations” of the 
mediating theologians. As for science, if it conflict with essential 
Christianity, so much the worse for science. Two passages may 
serve to illustrate this: 

“Systematic theology should never be an intentional apology. There 
ought not to be in it even the tiniest trace of mediation tactics. Rather 
should it be so steeped with the Christian severities—with all those Chris- 
tian peculiarities which tax the natural man—as to be positively obnoxious 
to any man who is not straining himself in moral endeavor. A negative 
test of a worthy systematic theology would be that its important message 
had incurred the dislike of two sorts of men, those who have a slender 
ethical purpose, and those who are trying to make Christianity ‘easier for 
this scientific age.’ But the man who is morally open to Christian appeal, 
the man whose heart is breaking under an impossible moral burden, 
the man who prefers to confess that his life is a moral failure rather than 
to compromise with any utilitarian makeshift—if that man can be led to 
perceive the doctrinal continuity, the undersweeping granite ledge of the 
Christian system, he will find the apologetics he needs for conviction.” 
(The Christian Faith, pp. 183, 184.) 

“A striking evidence of the success with which science has eaten into 


the very vitals of Christian opinion is seen in the typical modern Christian 
view of death, and even of the death of Christ.” (Ibid., p. 205.) 


These passages, standing alone, might seem to justify the con- 
clusion that their author had a mind in the most complete an- 
tagonism to everything modern. And this is, of course, suffi- 
ciently “obnoxious” to every modern man, indeed, one might say, 
to every man, for who would wish to be classified with the fossils 
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of a bygone age! But this hasty judgment reveals the most com- 
plete misunderstanding of Dr. Curtis. To make this clear, place 
the following beside the two passages just quoted : 

“Evolution ag a theory of natural science, aiming to furnish an ac- 
count of phenomenal relations in nature, I can receive, and receive with 


enthusiastic gratitude toward such naturalists as Charles Darwin and 
Alfred Russel Wallace.” (Ibid., p. 7.) 


Surely a man who can give to the scientific theory of evolu- 
tion not a doubting, hesitant, or grudging acceptance, but can give 
it acceptance with “enthusiastic gratitude,” may fairly be claimed 
for this modern world and ought not to be relegated to the museum 
of antiquities. The fact is that Dr. Curtis was keenly alive to the 
entire modern situation in every part of it. It is even true that 
in the main he was in harmony with what it had to offer. His 
attitude was not one of opposition, but of independence. In this 
distinction lies the key to any fruitful understanding of him. 
That he is in pronounced opposition to the whole mediating ele- 
ment in modern theology is most evident. But this is not because 
he objects to science, but rather because he believes that science 
herself will be found ultimately to require no such surrender. 
Deeper than the apparent conflict lies this ultimate harmony; 
for the truth of nature and the truth of revelation cannot be in 
real conflict. But for the theologian the road to the discovery of 
that deeper unity is not found in an eager haste to surrender 
things vital to the Christian faith. But if he will not take orders 
from science, neither will he give orders to science. “The Bible,” 
he says, “is not a final authority upon any scientific question. 
The opinions of the author of the book of Job on natural history 
are not and in the nature of the case cannot be binding upon the 
Christian church.” (Ibid., p. 174.) If now we add to this that in 
his discussion of regions of liberty he gives full and untrammeled 
freedom to Christian scholarship, it becomes apparent that he is 
not in any sense fighting a futile battle against the right of human 
progress, whether in the realm of science or of religion. 

The task, then, which Dr. Curtis gave himself was to set forth 
in a system the truth of Christianity. When I say that he did 
this in independence of the spirit of the age, I do not mean that he 
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regarded the realm of Christian truth to be out of all relation to 
the great scientific movements of the age in which we live. On the 
contrary, he regarded truth as one and central. Every truth is in 
reality harmoniously adjusted to every other truth. But the 
present situation has developed a seeming conflict. Toward this 
conflict there are two possible attitudes. One, which Dr. Curtis 
calls the mediating, seeks to discover the minimum of Christian 
truth and rather prides itself in a large and liberal giving up of 
the things 6nce commonly believed among Christians. The other, 
not slavishly retaining things non-essential, holds with giant grasp 
the great Christian verities. Of course, this might be just a beg- 
ging of the whole question. For the question raised requires the 
determination of the content of these same Christian verities. But 
as things are this is at most only partially true. Surely anyone 
can see the difference between an approach from within the faith, 
which views the outer world neither with suspicion nor with fear, 
but, in the assurance of faith, lays bare its own throbbing heart 
and waits, when necessary, for the world to come to it, and a more 
or less panic-stricken approach, which says, in effect at least, the 
only way to save Christianity is to surrender everything demanded 
and then show how well we may live on an irreducible minimum. 
Dr. Curtis cared for the inexpressible maximum. And, inasmuch 
as no thinker can be wholly free from bias, Dr. Curtis will frankly 
accept the Christian bias. 

Moreover, the great breadth of the mind of Dr. Curtis is 
evidenced from the fact that he had no desire to impose his theo- 
logical views upon anyone by way of authority. For confirmation 
of this let the reader study carefully pages 183-188 of his book 
The Christian Faith. For any who may not have access to the 
book, a single quotation must suffice : 

“If you have fully caught my conception, you can readily see that a 
genuine systematic theology is a work having no formal authority what- 
ever. It is a mistake, I think, to call it dogmatics, or to give it any ec- 
clesiastical position, or in any way to relate it to doctrinal lordship. It is 
not your ruler, but your friend, trying to make Christianity satisfy your 
entire manhood, by bringing out all profound moral connections, and by 


showing that the redemption in Jesus Christ’s atonement is the one key 
to all there is in the universe. Saint Paul himself began to indicate the 
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province of systematic theology, for he could not keep from philosophical 
thinking in his greater epistles; but he expressed the real spirit of the 
matter when he said, ‘Not that we have lordship over your faith, but are 
helpers of your joy.’ (The Christian Faith, pp. 187, 188.) 


There are two parts of Dr. Curtis’s work as a theologian in 
which his vitality is unsurpassed. The first is his treatment of 
man as a moral, social, and racial person. Never does he forget 
that “the sinner is a man.” And in the first one hundred and 
forty-one pages of his book he has given as profound a study of 
man as can be found anywhere in like compass, a study which has 
no equal in Methodist theology. The underlying philosophy is 
plainly and confessedly that of Professor Bowne; but it is given 
an expression of such searching power as to lift the moral person 
into not only the revealing light of responsibility, but also into the 
profound conviction that, in order to meet the demand of his 
expanding moral task, he must have help. Herein lies the weak- 
ness of personal morality, or, as our theologian would say, its 
“profound flaw.” “This flaw is the accretion of imperfect motive. 
Our initial motive may be splendid in its purity; but as we use it 
accretion after accretion is formed until our deed comes into port 
like a ship out of the tropics incrusted with barnacles. There are 
in man’s naturz' experience few things so utterly impossible as to 
do a great morai deed and keep it clean in all its relations to self- 
consciousness. In spite of all you can do, your mood will slip and 
some taint will steal in, and the very man who launched his deed 
in righteousness will sail it with a lower purpose.” It is this 
which produces the moral despair out of which the Saviour alone 
ean lift a man. 

But this moral person does not stand in isolation. He belongs 
to the race of mankind. Now this apparently commonplace state- 
ment has profound significance in the theology of Professor Cur- 
tis. Nowhere is there the least wavering in the demand that the 
salvation of the moral person be ethical through and through. But 
salvation is racial also. “The one man, the individual person, is 
saved, but not alone—he is saved with others, by means of others, 
for others, into others—he is saved in brotherhood. . . . Ina 
word, the final aim is to save separate men in such a way that the 
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final result will be a racial brotherhood of moral persons.” (The 
Christian Faith,-pp. 140-141.) We shall find the vital throb of 
this racial conception everywhere in the theology we are studying, 
while it gives the name to and furnishes all that is unique in his 
theory of atonement. 

The other point of special vitality lies in the view that the 
purpose of the incarnation was redemptive. It was not primarily 
to reveal God. It was to perform a great redemptive deed. It is 
for this that the Son abandons “the glory he had with the Father 
before the world was” to become man. There are not two persons 
involved in the incarnation, the one God and the other a man. 
There is but one person involved, the eternal Son of God, who 
becomes man. His view of this process is kenotic. But the point 
I wish to stress now is that, according to Curtis, the full person- 
ality in Christ is the personality of the only Son of God. The 
process by which he became man, however it may be explained, is 
not normal or natural, but abnormal and miraculous. It is a tre- 
mendous and awful sacrifice on the part of God, made not to tell 
man about God, nor to reveal any number of interesting truths, 
but made in order that the moral salvation of mankind might be 
possible. “The whole ethical intensity of Christianity can be ex- 
pressed in a sentence: The redemption of man has cost God a 
miraculous sacrifice which is never, never to end.” (Ibx., p. 
167.) 

It goes without saying that such a sacrifice would never have 
been made except under compulsion of the most compelling neces- 
sity. This necessity is found in the fall of man and the estrange- 
ment from God which followed that dire event. But the obstacle 
which redemption must overcome lies not in man alone. There 
is a deeper necessity for atonement in the very nature of God him- 
self. God cannot go out on a fragment of his being, but must give 
expression to his total nature. The eager love which seeks to re- 
deem is holy love. And in the process the whole hatred of God 
toward sin must find expression as well as his wondrous love of 
the sinner. The history of the incarnation is the history of this 
great achievement. 

To Dr. Curtis the fall of man was a terrible reality. The 
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Seripture account of the creation and fall is a world tradition 
based upon historic facts, but not to be taken in bald literalism. 
This account was cleansed and indorsed for its redemptional 
meaning. When this meaning is really understood it disposes of 
the mystery of evil. Moral personality involves the possibility of 
moral evil. “God did not want transgression, but he did want 
the possibility of it, because he wanted personal sainthood. All 
evil in possibility is the awful price which had to be paid for any 
personal sainthood.” (Ibid., p. 198.) 

The fall of man, then, was the historic realization of this 
possibility of evil. Man put self before God, preferred his own 
will to the will of God. The consequences of this are threefold. 
There is first the guilt which always accompanies personal sin. 
This, however, can fall only upon the one who sins. Second, there 
is individual depravity. By individuality Dr. Curtis means the 
whole complex of native characteristics. By depravity he means 
that this individuality is, in consequence of man’s transgression, 
inorganic. But this is not all. There is racial sin. “Precisely as 
the individual is inorganic, so the race is inorganic.” The race is 
a broken brotherhood. Not only is the individual born depraved ; 
not only are many living in personal sin; but, also, the race has 
lost its center of immediate companionship with God. 

Now the attitude of God toward sin is one of intentional 
hatred. That hatred finds expression in depravity, in the broken 
brotherhood, and also in the natural world. Nature, too, is a 
broken organism. But the climax of all of God’s hatred of sin 
is death—just bodily death. It is necessary to hold this firmly 
in mind. It is through death that the whole Adamic race is to be 
destroyed. Moreover, death expresses “in every movement of its 
loathsome and appalling process God’s boundless hatred of sin.” 
He makes much of this in his racial theory of atonement. Its 
importance may justify an extended quotation: 

“The entire bearing in death and depravity can, I think, be expressed 
in this way: God so loves man that he will himself pay the most costly 
price for man’s salvation; but he so hates sin that he must secure, at every 
step of the way, a most extraordinary and even abnormal expression of 


his holy hatred. Man can be saved because God loves him, but the path 
of salvation must be one violently out of course. Thus we may say that 
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depravity, and the broken race, and the wrench of nature, and the death 
of men—culminating in the death of our Lord—all manifest God’s hatred 
of sin, but they manifest that hatred in an awful background from which 
stands out the infinite love of God toward men.” (Ibid., p. 205.) 


This then is the racial theory. Let us ponder the author’s 
own definition: 

“Jesus Christ, as the representative Race-Man, endured in his death 
the precise racial penalty for human sin; and by the total event and ex- 
perience under that penalty so expressed God’s hatred of sin as to render 
possible the immediate foundation and gradual formation of a new race 
of men which shall at last perfectly manifest the moral love of God. The 
atonement is exactly in the death of Christ, if regarded in this compre- 
hensive way.” (Ibid., p. 329.) 


In this view we have preserved the inner movement, the very 
heart, of the great historic theories. It is, however, no longer the 
eclectic method which Professor Curtis pursued for several years. 
It is not even a vital fusion of selected elements of each. It is 
something higher than that. It is a new grasp, following a fresh 
vision from the hills overlooking Marburg. Whether we are to 
find ourselves in final agreement with Curtis or not, we need to 
remember this for the protection of our own understanding, lest, 
for example, when we meet such a term as penalty we think of 
that unreal hocus pocus which is too apt to attach itself to the 
satisfaction theory. But in that theory, beneath the formal con- 
tention, there is deep vitality. That Jesus was not a sinner and 
not personally punished is clear. It was in his official, represen- 
tative character that he bore the racial penalty. But while for Dr. 
Curtis himself the word penalty has this deep significance in the 
experience of Jesus, still he does not insist upon its use, being con- 
tent “if you only firmly hold the idea that our Lord’s death was a 
racial event through and through.” 

But in guarding against a possible misunderstanding, I do 
not wish to minimize or to in any degree break the force of our 
author’s real position. It should not escape us that in this racial 
event there was involved the real and intentional abandonment of 
the Son by the Father. 


“The plain fact is that God the Father intended that his Son should 
pass through this awful experience of isolation, and had insisted upon it 
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in the garden. With his Son he was ever well pleased, but now his Son 
does not stand in his own single selfhood. His Son is the Redeemer, the 
representative Race-Man, standing in death for a race of sinners, and the 
Father’s attitude is an attitude of holiness toward the entangled entirety 
of the atoning situation. I am, after long, shrinking hesitation, unable to 
escape the conclusion that the Son of God, as the racial Mediator, met in 
the beginning of the isolation of his death the whole shock of the wrath 
of God against sin, that he was treated precisely as any sinner is treated. 
His death was more than the tearing apart of body and soul; his death 
had in its experience the extreme ethical content of personal isolation.” 
(Ibid., p. 323.) 


This costly sacrifice expresses the moral concern of God. 
In this moral concern lies the atonement. But the atonement 
itself is not an end, but a means to an end. That end is the 
organization of the new race. “The death of Christ satisfies 
God because it is an emphasis upon moral concern unto the actual 
salvation of the human race as a race. . . . Thus the divine 
satisfaction is not in the pure moral stress of the atonement, but 
rather in the total content and bearing of the atonement as a potent 
ethical emphasis rapidly provisional for the ultimate manifesta- 
tion of all God is.” (Ibid., p. 328.) 

At this point I must remind the reader that with Curtis the 
full deity of Christ is never in question. Not only is he trini- 
tarian, but the three persons of the Trinity have each full self- 
consciousness. His view is a large and splendid elaboration of a 
suggestion of Professor Bowne. There is not one drop of uni- 
tarianism in any form, not one drop of agnosticism, not one drop 
of vagueness. It is God himself who makes the costly sacrifice by 
which men are redeemed. The mediating theologians strain every 
point to make the process normal; Professor Curtis strains to the 
very breaking point to make it abnormal. 

In his development of the ordo salutis he follows the historic 
trend of Methodism. If there is anywhere a finer putting of the 
total emphasis and spirit of that great movement, my reading has 
not discovered it. The racial sweep in all his thinking qualified 
him in a peculiar way to lift the social concern of the church into 
its true light. Always there is the shining goal, the perfect broth- 
erhood in Christ, the new race. Toward this final brotherhood the 
family, the nation, and the church are three different ventures. 
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The bond which binds the family into a beautiful unity is not the 
separate interest of each member, sought in selfish isolation, but 
rather the common good of all. Each comes to his highest in the 
pursuit of that common good. So the nation is not a union for 
material benefit, but a union whose aim is moral brotherhood, 
whose every law and every institution should therefore be for the 
benefit of all. On this high plane the nation takes common ground 
with the church. For the office of the church is not to separate 
certain noble elements from the mass of the ignoble, but rather to 
so leaven the mass as to make it noble. It is not to gather a few 
broken fragments out of a hopeless wreck, but the redemption and 
reorganization of these fragments into a glorious unity in Christ 
Jesus. Broken fragments which cannot be fitted into this new 
organism must indeed be cast off. For the view we are dealing 
with is not akin to universalism. But it is this principle of soli- 
darity, introduced and emphasized in the family and in the nation, 
which the church insists must apply to all mankind: “Ail man- 
kind redeemed in Jesus Christ is the final family and the final 
nation.” Moreover, we are to seek its realization even in this 
world. A concrete example of this task of the church is found in 
the struggle of the laboring man toward a better social position. 
The deep, underlying motive of that struggle is the hunger for 
brotherhood. This the church should meet with sympathy and 
“should find some way to convince the working man that the 
church of Jesus Christ is the very brotherhood which he needs. 
But it is not much use to try to convince him until we ourselves 
more nearly realize the Christian ideal, and really are such a 
brotherhood.” (Ibid., p. 442. 

This realization upon earth, however closely it may approxi- 
mate, can never reach the goal. For this there is required the life 
to come. It is there, and there alone, that the full community of 
the redeemed may be gathered. “This vast community of perfect 
brothers, all saved by Jesus Christ, all organized by Jesus Christ, 
all living in communion with Jesus Christ, is his race in full fact.” 
(Ibid., p. 456.) 

In concluding this study, which necessarily omits many mat- 
ters of deep significance, I would hazard no prophecy as to the 
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place Dr. Curtis will take in the thought of the church of the 
future. That he wrote with an eye to a verdict beyond the dom- 
inant life of .the church of to-day, scarcely need be said. But 
divergences from the current of this dominant life, even where 
they may not and, perhaps, ought not to be approved, should not 
blind us to his profound Christian grasp or to the “undersweeping 
granite ledge” upon which his system really rests. It may be that 
he has overestimated the importance of certain features, as, for 
example, the significance of bodily death. My allotted space for- 
bids my arguing the question here. But it seems to me that every 
vital element of his profound racial grasp may be preserved, to- 
gether with a deepening of the meaning of death, so that the physi- 
cal shall appear nothing more than the symbol, deeply significant 
as such, of the spiritual event. 

The same sort of feeling comes to one also in reading Dr. 
Curtis’s view of the Bible. I am unable to escape the feeling that 
the theory is not built upon a sufficiently sound inductive basis. 
At the same time I am deeply sympathetic with the motive which 
has prompted its formation, which would appear to have been the 
protection of the Christian worth of the book. That there is an 
inexorable Christian demand that the Book of God be seen in its 
unique and solitary grandeur, I do not doubt. Only I would say 
that it should come out of a calm and frank facing of every dis- 
coverable fact which the most thoroughgoing study of the book 
may reveal. We will then know the book God gave us, instead of 
speculating as to the sort of book God ought to have given us. Nor 
do I believe that Dr. Curtis would deny the validity of this prin- 
ciple. But in our time critical studies are in a state of flux and 
uncertainty. Dr. Curtis discerned here the same mediating ten- 
dency against which he set himself everywhere. For himself, he 
would make surrender of not a single Christian verity. His diffi- 
culty lay in lack of adequate technical knowledge in the field of 
Old Testament scholarship. Yet, when all discounts are made, 
he has at least suggested a direction which may yet be found fruit- 
ful in our understanding and treatment of the Bible. 

Nor should it be forgotten that in days of controversy 
minor matters tend to assume undue proportions and have at- 
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tached to them an exaggerated importance. But of Dr. Curtis it 
may truthfully be said that he lived, moved, and had his being in 
Christianity’s very heart. The excrescences of controversial days 
will fall away, but “the things which. cannot be shaken” will re- 
main. Great events come, sometimes unexpectedly, to the aid of 
this process and lay bare the granite foundations upon which these 
abiding things rest. That the present world upheaval has done 
this for the great central doctrine of Christianity, the atonement, 
is beyond dispute. Henceforth no cheap, unethical conception of 
God as love can endure. He is Holy Love, and the love which 
flows forth from his heart is holy. This is but to say, with Curtis, 
that God must give expression to his total nature. And while it 
would be rash to say that any man’s special or peculiar emphasis 
in explanation is thereby approved, it is not too much to say that 
here we touch the watershed of the great divide. Nor is it too 
much to hope that at last the changed atmosphere of the world may 
prove more hospitable to the Redeeming Lord. In the new day 
no substitute for the Divine Redeemer, who saves unto a world 
brotherhood here and a new race hereafter, will be accepted. 
And here we touch the vital center in the theology of Olin Alfred 
Curtis. Whatever things may be removed, surely this must 
remain. 
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THE FAITH AND UNFAITH OF JOHN KEATS (1821- 
1921) 


Joun Wrieut Buckxuam, D.D. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Tue centenary of the death of John Keats is bringing forth 
a succession of warm tributes from many sources and that in 
journals'‘not only literary but religious. The fact is significant. 
Keats is not among the religious poets. It would be a foolish 
hazard to attempt to place him there. Yet if poetry like his can 
be produced without something of the nature of religion in its 
very substance, then religion is not what many of us conceive it 
to be. 

The poetic gift fell with strange inconsequence upon John 
Keats. The son of an ungifted London stable-keeper who mar- 
ried the commonplace daughter of his employer—how came he 
to be a favorite of the muses? Hereditarians are baffled. Yet, 
as is its wont, genius found itself and its appropriate nourish- 
ment. In the fields of Enfield and Edmonton nature marked him 
for her own; at school the fascinations of language and mythology 
mastered him; at length a copy of Edmund Spenser fell into his 
hands. And the thing was done. The poet born became the poet 
made. 

The sadly brief and troubled life of Keats is one of the thren- 
odies of literary history, yet it was not without its high hopes and 
keen delights and genuine achievements. His boyhood, marked by 
sensitiveness, affection, high-spiritedness, pugnacity, his passion- 
ate mourning for his mother, who died when he was fifteen, leav- 
ing him an orphan, reveal one of those extremely sensitive natures 
such as art can mold to its own ends. A venture in the direction 
of medicine led him as far as to a completed apprenticeship, and 
in 1816 he received a license as an apothecary. But it was a 
spiritless pursuit to a caged eagle. Poetry had laid her hand upon 
him and to her he was bound as a life apprentice. Hers was no 


light one. Spenser, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton—these were 
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his masters and from each he received inestimable gain, yet at no 
mean cost. 

His adventures in the field of authorship began early. With 
the encouragement given him by Leigh Hunt, he published his 
first volume, entitled “Poems,” in 1817, at the age of twenty-two. 
It signaled the advent of a poet of the highest promise, already 
passing into substantial performance in such poems as “I Stood 
Tiptoe upon a Little Hill,” “Sleep and Poetry” and the sonnets 
“On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” “On the Grasshopper 
and Cricket” and others. But the little volume was too delicate 
and ethereal a piece of art for either the public or the critics, and 
they both paid it that most galling of condemnations—silence. 
The pearls were cast before swine and they quickly trampled them 
under foot, yet did not turn again to rend him until after the pub- 
lication of his next and more ambitious work, that “stretched meter 
of an antique song,” Endymion. This was begun in the spring of 
1817, “Now while the early budders are just new, 
And run in mazes of the youngest hue 
About old forests,” 
and finished, as he prayed, before winter: 


“O may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 
See it half finished; but let autumn bold, 
With universal tinge of sober gold, 

Be all about me when I make an end.” 


Few summer suns have ripened such a purple vintage of 
imagination and fancy. The poem depicts the poet’s pursuit of 
immortal beauty under the guise of the familiar Greek myth of 
the love of “Endymion” for the moon-goddess. Masterly as it is, 
as a creation of poetic imagination it is not without its serious 
faults, making it in places hardly more than a “weedy wilderness,” 
as Swinburne called it. These faults, indeed, were freely ac- 
knowledged by the author himself in a deprecatory preface in 
which he spoke of it as showing “great inexperience, immaturity 
and every error denoting a feverish attempt rather than a deed 
accomplished.” He even went so far as to allude to its “mawk- 
ishness’—a blemish which it would have been better to correct 
than to acknowledge. 
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Through these imperfections as well as its too obscure excel- 
lencies and also because of his literary associates, Keats fell a prey 
to a houndish, virulent, and insolent literary criticism which dark- 
ened that otherwise brilliant day of English literature. Black- 
wood’s Magazine and the Quarterly Review led in a fusillade of 
vituperation as blind as it was vicious. The tradition, long cur- 
rent, that it was this attack that killed the sensitive young poet is, 
as Lord Houghton showed, an injustice to his true manliness, and 
has long since been set aside. 

A sad conspiracy of troubles now gathered about the poet’s 
head and broke over him one by one, 


“As if the vanward clouds of evil days 
Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 
Was with its stored thunder labouring up.” 


The illness and death of his brother, whom he attended with 
true brotherly devotion ; financial anxiety pressing hard upon him; 
ill health, gradually developing into unmistakable signs of tubercu- 
losis, all befell him in rapid succession; and, worst of all, he fell 
in love. Worst of all, because the woman he loved was only “a 
little human It,” unwilling and unable to help him in his sore dis- 
tress and need. 

In February, 1820, he had a hemorrhage of the lungs and 
took to his bed, and in September, as a last resort, under the advice 
of his friends and accompanied by Joseph Severn, the artist, he 
sailed for Italy, hoping against hope that under the soft Italian 
skies health and heart for his work might return. 

The story of how the two took apartments in the Piazza di 
Spagna in Rome and their struggle to ward off death is a familiar 
one. Rent by passionate longing and the bitter sense of unful- 
filled capacities, Keats sank into a deep despondency lightened 
only by the tender ministrations of his friend. The end came on 
the twenty-third of February, 1821, very quietly, Keats saying to 
Severn: “Don’t be frightened; be firm and thank God it has 
come.” He was buried in the Protestant cemetery near the tomb 
of Cestius. During his illness he told Severn that he thought that 
the purest pleasure he ever had had been to watch the growth of 
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flowers ; and not long before his death he said: “I feel the flowers 
growing over me.” And over him have grown his favorites the 
violets, amid the grass in that quiet spot in the sacred city, with 
Shelley, his brother poet, lying near. 


To find a religious element in this hectic and broken life and 
in the sensuous pagan poetry of Keats may seem a strange and 
mistaken quest. And yet the religious element is often present 
when we little recognize it. 

Let it be granted at the outset that Keats had not a religious 
nature. The consciousness of God seems not to have been his. To 
all appearances he is as pure a pagan, so far as any influence upon 
him of church or Bible is concerned, as if he had been bred in 
bright Hellas amid those myths of gods and heroes which so en- 
tranced his beauty-loving spirit. And yet he was no pure Greek— 
cool, classic, aloof. His spirit had been bathed in the warm light 
of romanticism which, however alien in some respects to Chris- 
tianity, without Christianity and its enthusiasm for humanity 
could hardly have been. 

Nor had Keats that catholic understanding of universal law 
which, according to Bacon, bringeth man’s mind about to religion. 
His was neither the mystical, the reflective, nor yet the humani- 
tarian mind. His knowledge of human life and his sympathy for 
it was limited. He had not the “years that bring the philosophic 
mind,” nor that insight into the heart of humanity which begets 
the religious spirit. He had “tenderness,” as Palgrave well says, 
but not sympathy. 

To say that he was the typical poet would be unjust to poetry, 
for poetry has many types and temperaments; yet to call him 
esthele would be a gross injustice to his larger and manlier powers 
and achievements. He had noble and pure ideals and possessing 
these he was by that very fact and in so far religious. 

Keats had no creed, yet he had faith—a faith that burned at 
times clear and high and that never failed until sheer lack of physi- 
eal fuel reduced it to glowing embers and at length almost to ashes. 
His faith was faith in Beauty, in the Beauty of Beauty. It came 
to him through a sense of Beauty as rich and affluent as it was 
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true and discerning—a compound of sensation and imagination. 
To ignore either of these gifts would be to miss his characteristic 
endowment. There is a well-known passage in one of his letters 
in which he writes: “I am certain of nothing but the holiness of 
the Heart’s affections, and the truth of Imagination. . . . 
O for a life of sensations rather than thoughts!” What does he 
mean by a life of sensations? Clearly not pure sensations; nor 
yet, I think, what his biographer, Sidney Colvin, intends when 
he says: “What he means are intuitions of the mind and spirit 
as immediate as these, as thrillingly convincing and indisputable, 
as independent of all consecutive stages and formal processes of 
thinking.” Intuitions are the very soul of truth, yet I doubt if 
they are what Keats meant by “sensations.” Keats is in poetry 
what William James is in philosophy, the protagonist of empiri- 
cism. To him sensations are holy—yet only when imbued with 
thought. This he makes quite clear in a later letter when the 
truth had become clearer to himself: “The difference between high 
sensation with and without knowledge appears to me this: in the 
latter case we are falling continually ten thousand fathoms deep 
and being blown up again, without wings, and with all the horror 
of a bare-shouldered creature; in the former case our shoulders 
are fledged and we go through the same air and space without 
fear.” This agrees with his own determination expressed as fol- 
lows: “I find I can have no enjoyment in the world but the con- 
tinual drinking of knowledge. I find there is no worthy pursuit 
but the idea of doing some good in the world. . . . There is 
but one way for me. The road lies through application, study, and 
thought. I will pursue it.” 

With this acuteness of sensation is blended an incomparable 
imagination—which may perhaps be defined as the power to re- 
realize, unify, and interpret sensations and, in its higher function 
of creative imagination, the power to reconstruct sensations and in- 
form them with ideas. In its lighter function this is what Keats 
well terms “Fancy,” by virtue of which we may sit in the ingle of 
a winter’s night and 

“let wingéd Fancy wander 
Through the thought still spread beyond her.” 
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Under the magic spell of this power of re-presentation, 


“Thou shalt, at one glance, behold 

The daisy and the marigold; 
White-plum’d lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst; 
Shaded hyacinth, alway 

Sapphire queen of the Mid-May; 

And every leaf and every flower 

Pearléd with the self same shower.” 


These lighter feats of Fancy are Keats’s very domain, but so, 
also, are the wider wings and loftier flights of the creative imagina- 
tion such as appear in the glittering and gorgeous symbolism of 
“Endymion” and in the sober Miltonic measures of “Hyperion” 
(1820), attuned 

“To that large utterance of the early gods.” 


Beauty, as it revealed itself to him in all its supernal radi- 
ance, was for Keats no ephemeral thing fit only “for the silvering 
of a seraph’s dream.” It was an eternal, a heavenly reality, 
worthy the ardent search of one pursuing it through sky and earth 
and sea. 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

This profound sense of the unfading and eternal nature of 
beauty haunts his poems like a dream, appearing in its most im- 
mortal form in the “Ode to a Grecian Urn”: 


“Thou still unravish’d bride of quietness, 
Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 


Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As dost eternity.” 


In the “Ode to a Nightingale” the mind is carried on with the re- 
treating song past meadow and stream and hillside—whither ? 
“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird, 
No hungry generations tread thee down. 


Fled is that music: Do I wake or sleep?” 


Keats’s faith in beauty was by no means that faith without 
works which is dead. It proved itself vital and fruitful by em- 
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bodying itself in art—the noble, fascinating, yet exacting art of 
poetry—a slender sheaf, but golden. 

At the very outset of his career, enkindled by Homer and the 
great English masters, Keats formed an ideal of the art of poetry 
and of the high behest it had laid upon him which he never aban- 
doned. In the Prologue and Epilogue of his first volume he dis- 
closes his conception of poetry and his own high hopes and aims, 
with a boyish but beautiful confidence which drooped in the bitter 
icy wind it had to encounter, but which never wholly failed him. 
Nothing is more striking in these early expressions of his art than 
that perfect wedding of thought and language to nature which is 
so characteristic an achievement of Keats. 

“In the calm grandeur of a sober line 
We see the waving of the mountain pine; 


And when a lute is beautifully staid, 
We feel the safety of a hawthorn glade.” 


There is no lasting stain upon the fealty of Keats to his ideal, 
though but few of the years for which he longed in order to com- 
plete his work were his when he wrote: 

“O for the years that I may overwhelm 


Myself in poesy; so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to itself decreed.” 


The dawning of the consciousness that he might fail to ful- 
fill his high commission has given us one of the most pathetic and 
beautiful of his sonnets, beginning 


“When I have fears that I may cease to be.” 


Yet high and sincere as it was, Keats’s faith in beauty proved 
its insufficiency in the great crisis of his life, when the intense 
moral strain of adversity and illness overtook him. It failed him, 
not because it was false or misleading, but because it was partial 
and insufficient. It did not go down into the roots of charac- 
ter, giving support and strength for the heavy strain that finally 
broke his spirit. There are few more pathetic scenes in literary 
biography than that of poor Keats breathing out his defeated life 
in Rome in agony of body and soul, heartless and hopeless, cared 
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for only by that faithful friend, who has earned the gratitude of 
all lovers of true poetry and true humanity, Joseph Severn. 

The picture of him which Severn has left in one of his letters 

is inexpressibly sad. “This noble fellow lying on the bed is dying 
in horror—no kind hope smoothing down his suffering—no philos- 
ophy—no religion to support him—yet with all the most gnaw- 
ing desire for it—yet without the possibility of receiving it. 
You’d be rejoiced to see how I am kept up—not a flinch yet—I 
read, cook, make the beds—and do all the menial offices—for no 
soul comes near Keats except the doctor and myself—yet I do all 
this with a cheerful heart—for I thank God my little but honest 
religion stays me up through all these trials.’ 

It is as needless as it would be paltry to moralize on the con- 
trast between the faith of these two men. One need not affirm that 
Keats had “no religion” in order to see that he had not that kind 
of religion that carries one through great moral crises with serenity 
and calm. 

Keats made the profound error which vitiated both his life 
and his poetry when, captivated by the true light of beauty, he 
thought it the one true light, sufficient for all the needs of life—an 
error embalmed in the familiar closing lines of the “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn”: 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that is all 

Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 
A life philesophy so scant and imperfect as that is bound to fail 
when the rains descend and the floods beat. 

Keats’s faith in beauty and in poetry was his glory and crown, 
yet it was isolated and bedimmed by the lack of faith in God, in 
humanity, and in himself, so sadly epitomized in the well-known 
inscription he requested for his grave-stone, “Here lies one whose 
name is writ in water.” How profoundly time has rebuked that 
despairing cry of a life that thought itself deserted and defeated 
and fruitless—and was not! His life, like his greatest poem, 
“Hyperion,” was an unfinished fragment, but, like “Hyperion,” 
it has taken its place among the treasured gifts of the Divine Spirit 
to men. 


1 Sidney Colvin, pp. 508-509. 
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AN HISTORICAL REASON FOR THE BIBLE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


Proressor Daniret W. Terry 


Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Tue Gospel according to John tells us that the title which 
Pilate put on the cross, announcing the accusation against Jesus, 
was written in Hebrew and Latin and Greek. This was the most 
significant signboard in history. It stood at the meeting point of 
the three civilizations which gathered up within their borders all 
the results of previous antiquity. It announced that Israel, Rome, 
and Greece had met at the cross, whence each should proceed hav- 
ing no longer a mere local meaning, but a world-wide significance. 

The order of the words in the title is also worthy of remark. 
It is interesting to note that the arrangement given above, as found 
in the Revised Version, differs from the reading in the Authorized 
Version, and that the mention of these languages by Luke in the 
latter version has been omitted in the former. These changes are 
due, no doubt, to the very great influence of certain manuscripts, 
the Vatican manuscript especially, in determining the readings 
of the Revised Version, but which were not available for the mak- 
ing of the King James Version. 

Again the order of the words of the title should be compared 
with the order of the synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
It is common knowledge that Matthew was a Jew and wrote 
primarily for the Jews, Mark for the Romans, and Luke for the 
Greeks. A modern writer has called attention to the fact that 
the Jew was the man of the past, the man of tradition. He looked 
back to Moses and the prophets as his teachers and Abraham as 
his father. The Roman was the man of the present, the man of 
energy. Rome stood as the embodiment of power and universal 
empire, with a genius for law and government. The Greek was 
the man of the future, the man of thought. And in this order 
these Gospels stand at the head of the New Testament. 

These three nations, representing leading types of humanity, 
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were chosen of God to carry out certain great purposes. Specializa- 
tion in activity is not a modern idea, except possibly in the case 
of the individual. In the ancient world the nation, not the indi- 
vidual, was the unit of progress. When we read in Exodus that 
God, through Moses, told Israel that “if ye will obey my voice in- 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be my own possession 
from among all peoples,” we are inclined to feel that God is exer- 
cising favoritism. But further on we read that this mission of 
Israel was to be unto God “a kingdom of priests and a holy na- 
tion.” Peter came to realize that God was no respecter of per- 
sons, and in his first epistle declared that Israel was “an elect 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession, that he might show forth the excellences of him who 
called him out of darkness into his marvelous light.” God called 
Israel to specialize in religion. 

But as God is no respecter of persons, just so he is no re- 
specter of nations. A well-rounded progress demanded other pre- 
rogatives. As God called Israel to function in religion, just so he 
called Rome to specialize in law and government and Greece to 
specialize in philosophy. 

When Pilate, therefore, stated with such assurance that 
“what I have written, I have written,” though, doubtless, not real- 
izing the full import of his words, it was no haphazard selection 
of languages which he had made. As human personality consists 
of sensibility, power of volition, and intelligence, so these three 
nations represent world personality, Israel the religious emotion, 
Rome the will, and Greece the intellect. 

The modern historian of Rome, Guglielmo Ferrero, has 
called attention to the privileged position in the educational world 
accorded the story of Rome, a history that is studied in all the 
schools of civilized peoples. The city on the Tiber retains a 
youth which merits the epithet eternal, and our historian raises 
the interesting question whence the sources of this “perennial 
youth.” He considers the fascination for this history to consist 
in the fact that “it includes, as in a miniature drawn with simple 
lines, all the essential phenomena of social life; so that every age 
is able there to find its own image, its gravest problems, its intens- 
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est passions, its most pressing interests, its keenest struggles; 
therefore Roman history is forever modern because every new age 
has only to choose that part which most resembles it, to find its 
own self.” Rome had the legal temper. The fundamental law 
of the world to-day is Roman law. In her peculiar genius for law 
and government she has contributed to the world the spirit of 
social and economic progress. 

If the Romans had the temper for law and government, the 
Greeks were possessed of the intellectual temper. Though the 
Greek had lost his political power to the Roman, he still reigned 
over the empire of thought. The captured Greek took his captor 
into captivity. If the Roman gave to the world the fundamental 
principles of law and government, the Greek gave to it the funda- 
mental principles of thought. His contribution to the world’s 
stock of ideas has made mankind his lasting debtor. His analyses 
of the problem of human life are vital even to-day. Pope was not 
the first to discover that “the proper study of mankind is man.” 
Though Plato was greatly indebted to the Orphies and Pitha- 
goreans, from his time on attention was directed upon man as the 
center of thought and investigation. The good, evil, justice, truth, 
freedom, virtue, courage, wisdom, personality, conduct, moral guilt, 
righteousness, love, holiness, immortality, God, mark the nature 
of their contribution of ideas to philosophy. The ideals of the 
Greek mind were the perfection of humanity, physical and mental 
beauty, culture, and art. 

As Rome helps us to interpret history in terms of legal and 
economic power and Greece in terms of intellect, Israel helps us 
to interpret it in terms of God. Israel had the religious temper. 
As the history of Rome depicts “all the essential phenomena of 
social life” and the history of Greece all the essential phenomena 
of the intellectual life, so the history of Israel displays all the 
essential phenomena of the religious life. Dr. Sanders in his His- 
tory of the Hebrews has shown that “inasmuch as the Hebrews 
grew from a primitive stage of social development into a cultured, 
forceful nation, their religious experience paralleled that of every 
thoughtful human being in his development from childhood to 
maturity. Somewhere in these biblical records every one finds 
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a reflex of his religious attitude and some satisfaction of his re- 
ligious needs.” 

Again it hardly can be an accident of history, but rather a 
part of the divine plan, that these three languages in the title ac- 
credited to Pilate came to be the repositories of divine truth and 
after having enshrined the oracles of God, ceased to be living 
tongues. Thus as the guardians of eternal truth they stand apart 
with their word-forms fixed, which neither linguistic changes nor 
the revolutions of empires can destroy. And as we have inherited 
these three languages, so we have inherited the content of these 
three civilizations which enshrine all the essential phenomena of 
a well-rounded life. 

The vital question now confronts us whether we have the 
three fundamental elements which characterize these civilizations 
emphasized in our educational and national life to-day, namely, 
respect for religion, respect for authority, respect for culture. 
Mere observation, and not argument, is sufficient to prove our 
weakness in the first two, and President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity has recently shown that by our present educational system 
the values of education have been greatly lowered, and that while 
we are becoming “a highly instructed nation, we are becoming a 
nation uncultured and undisciplined.” 

This is characteristically the unfenced age. The fences are 
down. Years ago we used to see the fences along the highways 
and around every homestead, but to-day they have largely disap- 
peared. The little picket fence around the door-yard with its old- 
fashioned flowers is now seldom seen. Our nation began as a 
fenced nation. Our earliest settlers lived a fenced life. They had re- 
spect for religion, for law, for education. They had the fence of 
home religion and the home altar. They had the fence of religious 
education. The earliest schools were established on religious foun- 
dations and usually under the care of some religious denomination. 
These schools were started with a handful of books, a handful of 
students, a handful of teachers, but also with a heartful of trust 
in God and a conviction that the education of the American youth 
should be built on a religious foundation. The Harvard charter 
of 1650 declared the object to be “The education of the English 
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and Indian youth of this country in knowledge and godliness.” 
Such was the atmosphere of our educational life for more than 
two hundred years, for in 1860 there were not more than sixty 
schools in the whole country that really could be called public high 
schools. And our earliest governments were fenced about with 
the principles of the Christian faith. Thus did our nation begin 
with this well-grounded plan of development, and in later days, 
grounded in such a tradition and in such ideals, it was enabled to 
withstand the strain of Revolutionary and Civil War days. Since 
then the spirit of adventure in our educational development and 
the mad rush for power in our social and economic life have caused 
us to be weakened terribly in the third essential of a complete indi- 
vidual and national development. The only sane thing to do is to 
accept our early national experience as a basis on which to rebuild 
a sturdy national character. With all due respect to Mr. H. G. 
Wells, we must beg to say that Genesis and Leviticus and the his- 
torical books of the Bible do not need to be rewritten. The Bible 
is not out of date, but should be put back where it belongs into our 
general system of education and made even the corner stone of that 
discipline. 

At times the boast has been made that God had reserved 
America with which to fulfill his highest purposes of mankind. 
If Israel was to specialize in religion, Rome in law and govern- 
ment, and Greece in culture and learning, what is America’s spe- 
cialization? Is it not that she should stand for this divine trinity 
of power in her national development to the end that she may pro- 
duce the finest and highest type of humanity ? 
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THE METHODIST TYPE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


Rev. Epwarp Rust Lewis 


Yellow Springs, O. 
I 


Every great movement accumulates historical traditions 
which are vaster and more significant than the originators could 
foresee or would desire to determine. This development obeys 
certain natural laws of growth more elemental and more mighty 
than the thought or affection of any group of individuals. The re- 
sult is some sort of essential character which the institution comes 
to possess. It is not personality, but the sublimation of countless 
personalities. Here is an alluring problem, a challenge to social 
psychology ! 

In the case of a widespread religious movement, the birth of 
a sect, the rise of a church, the delineation of this character ought 
to be especially interesting and worth while. For this kind of in- 
stitution has for its peculiar interest and vital determination char- 
acter, personality, religious experience. 

What is the type of religious experience, developing through 
the years, in the societies which are called Methodist? We would 
answer this question first by considering briefly the religious ex- 
perience of John Wesley; and secondly, the contrasting pattern 
of life in the making represented, for instance, by George White- 
field. Then we will try faithfully to picture that triumphant inner 
life and progressive attainment which have been fostered by 
Methodist exhortation and reflectetl in Methodist testimony. It 
will be necessary to ask, What is the Methodist type of religious 
experience in this generation? After endeavoring to answer this 
question, especially as it bears upon the larger social and spiritual 
life of the day, we will draw four general conclusions in regard 
to the whole matter. 

In this study we have no thesis to defend. We wish merely 
to describe adequately a historical and present-day situation. It 
may eventually appear that this modest method will yield a genu- 
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ine “explanation” (in the only sense in which explanation is pos- 
sible), and that this sort of description will prove to be the only 
defense desirable or valid. 


II 


The story of John Wesley’s early spiritual struggles and dis- 
satisfactions is familiar. Even after that memorable evening in 
Aldersgate Street, when he felt his heart “strangely warmed,” for 
several months Wesley had an undulating experience. Doubt and 
assurance, hope and fear, struggled for the mastery. It was not 
until he threw himself wholly into evangelistic work that he found 
a settled and abiding peace. 

Let us look then at some of the characteristics of his later life. 
Wesley was a social reformer. He preached politics and wrote 
politics. He denounced slavery as “the sum of all villainies.” He 
attacked intemperance. He turned his chapels into bureaus of em- 
ployment, and even into workshops. Many of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns were written for the workman at his work. Multitudes of 
the poor were sick and could not afford a physician. John Wesley 
solved the difficulty by that which he might well call a “desperate 
expedient,” saying, “I will prepare and give them physik my- 
self.” He studied medicine and practiced for many years. Later 
he opened free dispensaries. He even wrote a book with the more 
or less appropriate title, “Primitive Physik.” It went through 
twenty-seven editions in England. He created a bank for the poor. 
A large part of his energies went into many schools for the chil- 
dren and youth of England. 

Why all this? It shows the social character of Wesley’s 
interest. The Methodist moverhent was first of all a revival of the 
ethical social consciousness. In his preaching the founder of 
Methodism looked to good, sound, practical truth. This was oe- 
casionally obscured by an abstract interest in doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, the following is characteristic: “I find more profit in sermons 
on either good tempers or good works than in what are called 
‘gospel sermons.’ The term has now become a mere cant word. 
I wish none of our society would use it. Let but a pert, self-suffi- 
cient animal, that hath neither sense nor grace, bawl out some- 
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thing about Christ or his blood, or justification by faith, and his 
hearers cry out, ‘What a fine gospel sermon!’ ” Wesley believed 
in ethical preaching. He would have no “preaching of Christ even 
to the careless sinner, that is not by reason of righteousness, tem- 
perance and judgment to come.” 

With this rather objective description we may better at- 
tempt to appreciate his more intimate religious experience. Wes- 


‘ 


ley was not a demonstrative Christian; he was not a “shouting 
Methodist.” He wrote of himself that he went on “in an even 
way, being very little raised at one time or depressed at another.” 


To a “holy man,” 


who was discouraged because he lacked joy, 
Wesley wrote, “You never learned from my conversation or preach- 
ing or writing, that holiness consists in a flow of joy. I constantly 
told you quite the contrary. I told you it was love—the love of 
God and neighbor; the image of God stamped in our heart; the 
life of God in the soul of man; the mind that was in Christ, en- 
abling us to walk as Christ also walked.” 

His bosom friend and helper, Bradburn, spoke of Wesley’s 
modesty thus: “It prevented Wesley from saying much concern- 
ing his own religious feelings. In public he hardly ever spoke of 
the state of his own soul; but in 1781 he told me that his experi- 
ence might almost at any time be expressed in the following lines: 


‘O Thou, who camest from above, 
The pure, celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart; 
There let it for thy glory burn, 
With inextinguishable blaze; 
And trembling to its source, return 
In humble prayer and fervent praise. 


The holy fire within him would flame forth now and again; 
but for the most part his faith was the inward, calm assurance 
of immediate experience of the divine. John Wesley was a mystic. 
After long perplexity he had at last succeeded in building in his 
own heart “the beautiful world.” With this new life of certainty 
and of service he was content; and they who looked upon his good 
life might guess something of that inner illumination which 
streamed forth to lighten the darkness about him. 
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III 

George Whitefield was a more intense and volatile personal- 
ity, and his religious experience was of the “twice-born” variety. 
His uncared-for youth resulted in some viciousness of living, se- 
curing (as he said) “a fitness to be damned.” On a later day, 
after certain weeks of struggle and suffering, he saw suddenly that 
it was for him that the Saviour died. The vision filled his heart 
with strange and sudden joy. 

The problem presented by this sort of experience often 
enough has been examined from the theological point of view. 
For the purpose of this study we would rather approach the ques- 
tion strictly from the direction of the human consciousness of 
pain, strife, and victory. 

Harold Begbie’s Twice Born Men tells of the swarming vices 
and the struggling virtues that may be found in the mind of a man. 
Among them there are hate and fear and torpor. Then one day 
a strange new affection is discovered, or touched to life. This 
means confusion, conflict, pain. But the fresh interest is nour- 
ished for many days. Or perhaps in a moment it is stung into 
passionate, hungry life. A crisis comes. There is a great up- 
heaval in the whole consciousness. New desires gain control and 
mighty decisions are reached. Triumphant joy succeeds the old 
terror and despair. Here is life at first hand. Its expression may 
take the form of ancient symbols, but the life itself is nascent. 
Its motives are vivid and interesting. Its challenge controls the 
attention. Its issue means reality. 

Many of these men in very truth seem to change from 
the radically bad to the radically good in the cataclysmic shock 
of conversion. You will recall how the shameful, degraded 
prize-fighter, having drunk the dregs of existence, pledged him- 
self to murder and death. When near the consummation 
of his act, a flash of his drunken imagination disclosed 
the awful consequences. Immediately his old consciousness 
was broken up, torn by storms of emotion; his whole life of 
memory and desire appeared to reorganize with new fears 
and likes as focal centers. He reacted from the past, he hated it, 
he disowned it. He felt light as air, and clean and happy. 
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Straightway he felt an overpowering desire to bring others into 
this better way. Once he fell, but only once. His long life was 
dedicated to the good of others. This will serve as an example of 
the twice-born men. Drunkards have such experiences, and so 
have rag-pickers and criminals, the offscourings of the earth. So 
did the eager beautiful youth, George Whitefield, who travailed 
long for the salvation of his soul. 

William James tells us much about these matters. The soul 
is sick. A sense of the vanity of all things afflicts the imagination, 
or a conviction of sin lacerates the heart, or an intolerable fear of 
the universe terrorizes the entire being. The old life comes to 
stand for all this limitation and anxiety and helplessness. The 
new life must be found through dying to the blackness and evil of 
the past. This yearning struggle for peace may only intensify the 
conflict. The natural springing of ideal powers may be inter- 
rupted by the conscious effort to swing the ideas and feelings into 
the new channels. The successful passing of the crisis may be thus 
interfered with; the new idea and decision may get “jammed,” 
like the lost word which we are trying so hard to remember. In 
this case self-surrender becomes an indispensable condition for 
completing the longed-for unification. Sometimes the individual 
will not or cannot cease the futile struggle. In that case he must 
exhaust himself, and then the happy reorganization may take 
place through a “center of indifference.” 

When harmony comes and peace is attained, there are three 
characteristics of the state of consciousness. “A passion of will- 
ingness, of acquiescence, of admiration, is the glowing center. The 
second feature is the sense of perceiving truths not known before ; 
the mysteries of life become lucid, and often—nay, usually—the 
solution is more or less unutterable in words. A third peculiar- 
ity of the assurance state is the objective change which the world 
often seems to undergo; ‘an appearance of newness beautifies 
every object.’ ” 

A woman writes (in Starbuck’s manuscript collection): “It 
was like entering another world, a new state of existence. Natural 
objects were glorified; my spiritual vision was so clarified that I 
saw beauty in every material object in the universe; the woods 
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were vocal with heavenly musie. My soul exulted in the love of 
God, and I wanted everybody to share in my joy.” 

Billy Bray exhibited this ecstasy of happiness: “I can’t help 
praising the Lord. As I go along the street I lift up one foot, and 
it seems to say, ‘Glory,’ and I lift up the other and it seems to say, 
‘Amen’; and so they keep up like that all the time I am walking.” 
Leuba quotes Beecher: “In an instant there arose up in me such a 
sense of God’s taking care of those who put their trust in him that 
for an hour all the world was crystalline, the heavens were lucid, 
and I sprang to my feet and began to ery and laugh.” 

This experience of joyous certainty has been characteristic of 
the Methodist revival: the saved is sure that he is saved. The 
Methodist is prone to make fun of the Calvinist who “longs to 
know” whether or not he is of the elect. The Methodist has the 
witness of the Spirit. 


IV 


We have viewed contrasting forms of the religious life, as 
seen and felt at first hand. It is time to remind ourselves that true 
religion is one. For instance, the Wesley and the Whitefield ex- 
periences are variations of one essential type. The once-born 
(if his development is normal) and the twice-born (if his dramatic 
change is wholesome and controlled) share the same genuine re- 
ligious values: both are born from above. In any case, Christian 
experience is progressive. Where a marked crisis occurs, we may 
be sure that the unfolding process of nature, though unobserved, 
has been absolutely true to the divinely appointed laws of growth. 

The stages of religious experience are never otherwise than 
developmental. While the ecstasy described above may exist for 
one hour, the true other-worldly happiness, the peace that passeth 
understanding, proves to be more than a passing vision of heavenly 
blessedness. Exultation in the prospect of victory over evil is not 
the end of the way. There is something better than the initial 
exhilaration of pursuit and the bright joy of aspiration. The re- 
maining defectiveness in the human heart is not to be accepted 
as final. Still the urge from the vast Beyond constrains the soul 
to strive for the perfect beauty, the perfect goodness, the perfect 
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love. A higher experience remains for the Christian than is 
vouchsafed at the time of regeneration. God must completely fill 
the regenerate soul, so that “it effloresces in all the graces of 
righteousness. Its love is perfect and its peace is undisturbed.” 

Here we have the permanence and the absoluteness of the re- 
ligious appeal. All must be offered freely. No reserve will be 
tolerated, no sacrifice withheld. This signifies the ultimate real- 
ization of life, for the giving is but the other side of the receiv- 
ing: the soul that has given all gains all; for now it is endowed 
with godlike strength to endure and to triumph. The key-word 
of this experience is the passion for absolute surrender to the 
greater Power. This giving of self is a willing and glad surren- 
der, for the ideal Power is friendly, even our Father who is in 
heaven. When the gift is made and the self lost, there is an im- 
mense elation, and all is light and love and freedom. 

This consummation may be marked by ecstatic moments of 
realization, but fundamentally it is a natural growth. The beatific 
state comes not by chance: it is an achievement. In the last analy- 
sis, therefore, all religious ideals (from childhood’s faint stirrings 
to maturity’s faith assured) are realized through an educative 
process. And the genius of Methodism lends itself naturally to a 
full working out of such a training and program. As a matter of 
fact the Methodist denomination is one of the leaders in the field 
of religious education. We employ this last term in the compre- 
hensive sense, including the culture of the individual devotional 
life and the projection of a world-wide missionary enterprise. 

Sinning is selfish, unsocial behavior. Hence the consciousness 
of sin is due to abnormal or to incomplete development. In the 
one case it should be regarded as a disease, in the other as an im- 
maturity, in the moral life. Rarely should it be dwelt upon, never 
aggravated. The aim will be to help the spiritual nature secure a 
normal, well-proportioned development: the mind, the emotions, 
and the will must be taught to act in harmony with the divine 
law. 

The fundamental motive to right action is the desire for the 
more abundant life; true happiness is related only to this desire 
and this realization. Recognizing this, men are coming to see that 
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intense emotions—whether of remorse or of rapture—are of doubt- 
ful value, if deliberately induced. Our great church is demanding 
more and more insistently that the presentation of the gospel of re- 
demption shall not, as Edward Scribner Ames writes, “set re- 
ligion apart from one’s normal, sane, and well-regulated activities, 
making it seem unnatural and weird. Methods of this kind ob 
secure and minimize the function of education in religion, whereas 
any important results which seem to follow from the conversion 
experience actually consist either in making vital some past disci- 
pline inoperative at the time of conversion, or in setting the indi- 
vidual upon the path of new educative influences. Unless conver- 
sion is preceded or followed by the effective development of habits 
belonging to good character, then conversion becomes a momentary 
emotion with no positive significance.” 

Normal religious development of adolescence is gradual, and 
its awakenings are spontaneous. Consciousness of sin comes as the 
realization of unsocial elements in the expanding, dissatisfied na- 
ture. Many impulses and instincts are dimly felt, and then clearly 
seen, to be at war with new and fine ideals appearing, with the love- 
liness of the dawn, on the far horizon of youth’s dreams. The aim of 
religious education should be to direct and patiently to direct again 
the attention, to quicken right appreciations and awaken whole- 
some desires, and to guide the activities in labor and in play. It 
should be to develop the nature of the child and of the youth to its 
richest and divinest possibilities. For it is “the very nature of the 
educational method to mediate to the individual the experience 
and enthusiasm of society in such a way that he lives the fullest 
possible life of which he is capable at every stage of development.” 

Vv 

We have not attempted to make a composite photograph of 
Methodists. Every variety of belief and practice, from that rep- 
resented by the fetish of primitive man to the philosopher’s ab- 
struse metaphysics, at any time could be discovered in the varie- 
gated assortment of religious experiences popularly known as 
Methodism. Nevertheless the representative experiences that we 
have studied have existed to such a degree in this sect or family of 
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sects that it has come to have a certain character in the general 
estimation. . 

To evaluate the heritage of Methodism has been our endeavor. 
What is its life to-day? Have the traditions of the past so colored 
the outlook of living Methodists that the brightness and warmth 
of the old-time enthusiasm still give to our age a peculiar luster / 
Has a similar religious consciousness been perpetuated through the 
inheritance of temperamental tendencies and through the social 
inheritance of precept and example? Above all, have these splen- 
did spiritual possessions of a great church prepared her to meet 
the challenge of present-day conditions, to interpret the world of 
to-day to itself, and to assume a very effective leadership for the 
sake of the kingdom of God ? 

We live in an age of shifting lights. The spirit of eclecticism 
is not so much the result as it is the essence of the modern atti- 
tude. Old lines of development have become confused and blurred. 
We are living in the present in a new sense. We are influenced 
by our contemporaries to an extent unprecedented in the history 
of thought. Lines of modification and control run crosswise: 
they-are found to be the woof as much as they are the warp of 
history. Moreover, this is an age of hospitality to new truth. 
An alertness of attention, a readiness of adaptation, and a supple- 
ness of interest are the marks ‘of the modern man. It is an age 
of emancipation from old fears and old restraints, and of joyous 
contact with the actuality of things. 

Nevertheless there seems to be a spirit of Methodism which 
comes by natural ,descent from its earlier devotion, a spirit en- 
riched and empowered through the ripening experience of several 
generations. We speak of an impression which many people voice. 
It is an impression of a certain sort of reliance, of a real warmth 
of feeling, and of a certain mastery in practical idealism. The 
Methodists lean back on experience. They trust their cause to the 
consciousness of certainty. There is an understanding sympathy 
among them when the heart speaks of its inner convictions and 
longings and triumphs. 

Do we dare maintain that this suppleness of spirit is really 
characteristic of Methodism? Figures and proof are impossible 
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here. Certainly many grim facts mock the claim. The exalted 
appeal to the mystic consciousness would seem to be the emanci- 
pation proclamation {o all believers. Let a man search his own 
heart and discover its treasure. Then we shall accept his word 
as one oracle of the Spirit. Surely there can be no external 
standard; no arrogant voice of authority: will be heard. But the 
very contrary has been too often the case. Here is the practical 
misfortune of the warmth of the mystic consciousness; there is 
opportunity for high enthusiasm, but also there is chance for cruel 
and ugly tyrannies. Moreover, all too familiar is the phenomenon 
of mechanization, or shall we say encrustation. The new vitality, 
for its protection, builds itself a shell; straightway the shell grows 
hard, confining and stifling the struggling life, until it ceases to 
struggle. Often enough has this occurred in the history of the 
institution that we are studying. 

Yet assuredly the genius of Methodism is the freedom and 
freshness of the life that it fosters and approves. Any Methodist, 
by referring to the underlying assumption of the Methodist postu- 
late, can justify the newness and originality of his faith, John 
Wesley published a life of Thomas Firmin, a Unitarian. Said 
Wesley: “I was exceedingly struck at reading the following Life, 
having long settled it in my mind that the entertaining wrong 
notions concerning the Trinity was inconsistent with real piety. 
But I cannot argue against matter of fact. I dare not deny that 
Mr. Firmin was a pious man, although his notions of the Trinity 
were quite erroneous.” In the Journals for May, 1788, we read: 
“The Methodists alone do not insist on your holding this or that 
opinion; but they think, and let think! Neither do they impose 
any particular mode of worship; but you may continue to worship 
in your former manner, be it what it may. Here is our glorying, 
and a glorying peculiar to us.” 

Our chief glorying now, however, is that our glorying is not 
peculiar to us. We exult in the magnificent histories and contribu- 
tions of our sister churches. Again, who can say how much this 
happy confidence in the immediate presence of Life is due to the 
new ideals of education, to the pioneering of science, to the ad- 
vance of democracy? Frankly, we are not particularly interested 
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in the allotment of credit. We cannot assert too strongly that our 
interest is primarily in the type of religious experience; for we 
care far more for man than for a particular institution. 

To whatever degree this spirit is characteristic of Methodism, 
it is certainly mightily present in this and in other denominations, 
in clubs and associations, and in society at large. It is the natural 
fruit, in this day and generation, of religion experienced at first 
hand, no matter what other influences may have entered into the 
formation of this attitude. The right to believe is insisted upon 
today. And the weight of the Christian apologetic falls on the 
solidity of character and the feeling of being at home in the uni- 
verse. Here is the fine hospitality of faith! Its measure is as 
wide as the needs of mankind. 

Now the spirit of Methodism is readily disposed to adapt it- 
self to the altered conditions of the modern epoch. We recognize 
freely that “new industrial conditions, new scientific and histori- 
cal conceptions of nature and of human life, and manifold agen- 
cies cooperating to expand knowledge and to furnish new meas- 
ures of freedom and responsibility to the individual, are creating 
new types of value, different ideals of conduct, and unaccustomed 
goals of endeavor.” Our church desires to make use of this fresh 
insight, in order that her teaching may interpret adequately these 
values to men. 

Religious leaders everywhere are coming to recognize the 
fact that in the long course of evolution, in a developing social 
order, a process of adjustment is as necessary in religion as in any 
other human interest. It is a practical adjustment which is re 
quired, for the fundamentals of human need and of divine truth 
do not change. Beyond everything else, the quiet wholesomeness, 
the searching truth, the breadth, the common sense, of Jesus’s 
teaching is what the world needs in this hour. This teaching must 
be applied to conditions which now obtain and interpreted in terms 
of the thoughts that now prevail. 

The present epoch is far more sensitive to essential questions 
of right and wrong than any other period of history. It is more 
truly ethical, more genuinely spiritual, than any other day. Yet 
many Christian thinkers fail to perceive the religious character 
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of the new enlightenment, that “spirit of the age” which is pre 
eminently clear thinking, broadly sympathetic, and actively effi- 
cient. We may not be sufficiently optimistic to refer in this way 
to the modern times as a whole, but we may speak thus definitely 
of the new enlightenment. 

Let the church take care lest she forfeit her proud place of 
leadership! Let her beware of the poison of self preferment, the 
stain of commercialism. Let it not be charged that the church has 
too many vested interests, nor that she is comfortably entrenched 
in things as they are. “Nor shall it be said that the church indulges 
in an easy condoning of situations, customs, beliefs, which belong 
to a by-gone day of social injustice and of intellectual bondage. 
The world of to-morrow is given over into the hands of liberated 
peoples, an awakened democracy. Woe betide any institution 
which would weld the shackles of outworn autocracy or corroded 
plutocracy on the aroused giant of emancipated humanity! The 
church of the future will be the forerunner of democracy, the 
champion of freedom. 

It has not ceased to be true that new occasions teach new du- 
ties. Methodism is eager to learn these new duties. What are 
they? The morality of yesterday was largely self centered. The 
morality of to-day is individual, but also governmental and eco- 
nomic. It recognizes that citizenship is a responsibility and patri- 
otism a religious quest, that we are bound to maintain sound 
national policies and a just world order. The new ethics (the 
ethics of the Old Testament prophets) is concerned with the social 
sins: poverty, ignorance, crime, disease. Dr. Max Hamberger, of 
Johns Hopkins University, declared, “The modern world will see 
the end of poverty,” and that “the philosophy of history points in 
this direction.” We believe that poverty and all the rest of social 
inefficiency can be done away with by “the right training of the 
young and the right government of the mature.” 

Some years ago, Mr. William R. Malone, in an address be- 
fore the Ohio State University, said: “The world is not good 
enough for any of us to live in if it is not good enough for all of 
us to live in. The man farthest down must be helped up, lest the 
best that & vaunted civilization has evolved be tumbled to destruc- 
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tion.” And the late Hon. Franklin K. Lane referred to the prob- 

lem as “the human one of getting on together. And this is no 

more than civilization’s whole movement from the primal day.” 
A merely conventional ethics will not satisfy men at this time. 


Virtues and vices are being subjected to a reclassification. In re- 
gard to some matters the individual is being allowed more and 
more to be the judge of his own actions. In regard to others he is 
being held to stricter account, for the public conscience has be- 
come a social instrument to be reckoned with. According to the 
principle of relativity, all actions are coming to be estimated 
more in regard to their special relations and environment. On 
the other hand, the principles of purity and honor and brotherli- 
ness are being applied more universally and more rigorously. For 
instance, “an orthodox confession of faith in a just God on Sunday ~ 
will no longer meet the world’s demand for just business dealings 
on the other days of the week,” and for a comprehensive program 
looking toward the establishment of a righteous social order. This 
demand is validated by the Methodist type of religious experience. 

Confronted by these serious, heroic virtues, we can easily 
understand that the long-prized ascetic qualities (centering in ab- 
stinence from the common human pleasures) will count for noth- 
ing in an emancipated world. The Christian will despise any easy 
tag of ascetic practice, designed to indicate that he is different 
from the general human kind. The Christian does not desire to 
be set apart from the world. He wishes to make the world natural 
and wholesome and beautiful. 

VI 

In conclusion we may make certain generalizations. The 
type of religious experience of our study has four characteristics: 

(1) Its spontaneous nature. The past is always the matrix 
of the future; but in an important sense religion is life yet un- 
formed. We have been watching the upspringing of visions and 
the birth of faiths. The approved is discredited and form disre- 
garded. The past is unsatisfactory, or even vile; perhaps it is 
only dry and disgusting. In the acute cases there is a break with 
the past. Of course the ancient forms remain over, and will be 
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likely rudely to grasp the young life in its very first hour and 
distort forever its natural simplicity. But it is the glowing center 
of the experience that has interested us. The convert, in his great 
hour, realizes a fresh creation. 

This is true of normal religious development. Religion is 
ever springing into being. As James B. Platt has written, “Among 
every people that thinks, religion must always be at a crisis; for 
progress is the life of thought, and crisis is essential to the life of 
religion. It must forever be sloughing off an old shell and grow- 
ing a new one. It must be broad and great enough to accept all 
that science and criticism have to say, and brave enough to face 
the whole truth and the whole future without fear.” 

(2) Its mystical realization of the divine. By this vague 
phrase we simply mean that the appeal is to the nascent conscious- 
ness of a wonderful, satisfying life; then time reveals that the 
mood attained is valid for an abiding attitude. Being ultimately 
an appeal to a compelling consciousness, the experience has a cer- 
tain absolute character which makes it the final test of reality. 
In coming to this experience a man’s aspiration finds its fruition, 
his longing its final object, his yearning spirit its home. Fresh 
responsibilities are burdened with their weight of glory; new 
duties and sacrifices, purer joys and happiness are now beheld in 
the light “that never was on sea or land.” 


“With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


In this mood of serene exaltation, all perplexities cease, all troubles 
vanish. We have abandoned our petty selves, and have entered 
the universal sphere of spirits; for in thus surrendering we sur- 
render to God. “The simplest person who in his integrity worships 
God becomes God ; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better and 
universal Self is new and unsearchable.” The only way we may 
become divine is to be the temples of the infinite Presence, that the 
light of this Spirit may enter and penetrate, pervade and glorify 
these, the temples of life—and the Life is the light of men. 

(3) Its every-day value. This type of religion is not for Sun- 
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day only; it is for all time. The waters of refreshment penetrate 
to every nook and corner of daily happenings, both of toil and of 
recreation. Faith is not formal, but informing. Its consolations 
are found blossoming from the dark soil of grief and affliction 
and its joys are read into the meanest accidents. It is more than a 
privilege and a persuasion. It is a thoroughgoing challenge. To 
be sure, ups and downs, victories and failures are characteristic of 
this experience. Nevertheless, in ideal, religion is felt to make 
the ultimate demand. God must have the whole man, Nothing 
short of perfection is recognized as the goal and norm of this prac- 
tical religion. A pathway of limitless progress lies ahead. 

(4) Its social character. It is not enough to say that this is 
an experience which quickens the ethical activities. For it is 
fundamentally social. This religious experience can never be 
fully defined in any other terms. Jesus summed up his gospel as 
love of God and love of neighbor. Hence in its wholesome, 
representative forms, this type of religious experience makes for 
righteousness. It urges a man to act; nay, it is action: a whole 
hearted living for the good of all, that God may be glorified, and 
that this earth may be made more like heaven. 

Methodism preaches the social gospel. It is not a new gospel. 
Its sane advocates have not said this; nor have they held that all 
old methods are discredited. They have merely insisted on the 
widest scope for the functioning of the religion of Jesus. They 
believe that evangelism includes the formation of new habits of 
service, as well as the bringing about of fresh decisions. They 
maintain that the work of the church is not done until new activi- 
ties are set in motion, which will bring the economic and social 
order under the domination of Christian ideals. 

This is another way of stating the essential nature of the 
Methodist type of religious experience. It is real life, spontaneous 
and vivid within, while without it is resourceful and controlled. 
It is bound up with the elemental yearnings and passions and with 
the fairest ideals of the whole man. It is the life history of a man 
in his most interesting hours. This is best seen in that the new 
eagerness and assurance make life clean and strong and helpful. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


Proressor Emr Cart Wrrm, Ph.D. 
Boston University 


Few conceptions in recent times have proved on the whole so 
serviceable in the discussion of social problems as the conception 
of society as an organism rather than as an aggregation of self- 
sufficient individuals, each of whom could gain an advantage only 
at the expense of those about him. The individual, we well know, 
is really an abstraction, having no more existence than the leaf has 
an existence apart from the plant on which it grows, and from the 
total environmental context of which the plant itself is merely a 
part; or than a set of muscles, or, say, a nerve cell has any real 
existence as a functioning thing, apart from the body as a whole 
of which it forms an integral part. It follows from this that any- 
thing raising or lowering the efficiency of any part must inevitably 
affect other parts, the vitality of the whole being enhanced or 
lowered as a unit. 

Concurrently with this shift of emphasis from an atomistic 
to the organic view of society there has taken place some change 
in our educational conceptions also, the older individualistic aim 
of self-culture and the exploitation of life being superseded more 
and more by ideals of social usefulness and service. No one can 
to-day claim to be educated, in the best sense, who has not been 
prepared for some productive activity of value to society, and 
(what is equally important) with a disposition to make his knowl- 
edge and skill effective in the promotion of a better social order. 

You can never have anything, William James is reported to 
have said, without having too much of it. Perhaps just now there 
is danger that the ideal of social efficiency as an educational ideal 
is likely to be overstressed, and that we may lose sight of the im- 
portant principle that the personality itself is the source and foun- 
tain-head from which all else proceeds, and that one cannot hope 
to perform any social or public service without an equipment ade- 
quate for the task. In our anxiety for quick results we are likely 
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to forget that an indispensable condition of usefulness is the thor- 
ough training of intelligence, and the enrichment of the self with- 
out which the best-intentioned enterprises come to little. What 
Emerson says of the religious teacher applies equally to every man 
who aspires to confer any permanent benefit upon mankind: “Not 
any profane man, not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave can 
tcach, but only he can give who has; he only can create who is. 
The man on whom the soul descends, through whom the soul 
speaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, love, wisdom can teach; 
and they shall bring him the gift of tongues. But the man who 
speaks as books enable, as synods use, as the fashion guides, and as 
interest commands, babbles. Let him hush.” 

Let no one, then, begrudge the years spent in what sometimes 
seem like merely individual pursuits, and the increase of merely 
individual prowess and endowment. Whatever truly advances the 
individual’s capacity and talent, thereby increases at the same 
time his potential value to the world.’ 

The prodigious events of the last few tragic years must have 
led all who have seriously to do with education to ask themselves 
again the question whether education may not have a greater 
international function than it has hitherto exercised; whether it 
cannot, perhaps, do much more than it has done heretofore to 
bring people of different nations and cultures closer together, and 
thus, through a better understanding, abate somewhat the animosi- 
ties which have set men against each other, and which have in the 
present generation rendered life well-nigh worthless for innumer- 
able persons everywhere. 

It must be confessed that the very years immediately preced- 
ing the world war, during which exceptional exertions were made to 
bring about international understanding by educational and cul- 





' There is an interesting passage in one of William James's letters which I cannot refrain from 
quoting for the benefit of any Carol Kennicot whose eyes may fall upon these pages: “I have 
been growing lately to feel that a great mistake of my past life, which has been prejudicial to my 
education, and by telling me which, and by making me understand it some years ago, some one 
might have conferred a great benefit on me, is an impatience of results. Inexperience of life is the 
cause of it, and I imagine it is generally an American characteristic . . . Results should not be 
too voluntarily aimed at, or too busily thought of. They are sure to float up of their own accord, 
from a long enough daily work at a given matter; and I think that the work as a mere occupa- 
tion ought to be the primary interest with us. Have confidence, even when you seem to your- 
self to be making no progress, that, if you but go on in your own uninteresting way, they must 
bloom out in their good time.” (Letters of Wiiliam James, Vol. I, p. 133.) 
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tural agencies, were also the years which saw an unprecedented 
growth of nationalistic feeling ; and this is not a cireumstance to en- 
courage those who hope much from science and culture in promot- 
ing world pacification and international fraternity. 


“It had seemed,” Mr. Santayana wroteein 1913, “that an age that was 

leveling and connecting all nations, an age whose real achievements were 
of international application, was destined to establish the solidarity of 
mankind as a sort of axiom. The idea of solidarity is often invoked in 
speeches, and there is an extreme socialistic party that—when a wave of 
national passion does not carry it the other way—believes in international 
brotherhood. But even here black men and yellow men are generally ex- 
cluded ; and in higher circles, where history, literature, and political am- 
bition dominate men’s minds, nationalism has become of late an om- 
nivorous, all-permeating passion. Local parliaments must be everywhere 
established, extinct or provincial dialects must be galvanized into national 
languages, philosophy must be made racial, religion must be fostered where 
it emphasizes nationality and denounced where it transcends it. 
Now that the hue of daily adventure is so dull, when religion for the most 
part is so vague and accommodating, when even war is a vast impersonal 
business, nationality seems to have slipped into the place of honor. It has 
become the one eloquent, public, intrepid illusion. . . . It is right to 
feel a greater kinship and affection for what lies nearest to oneself. But 
this necessary fact and even duty of nationality is accidental; like age or 
sex it is a physical fatality which can be made the basis of specific and 
comely virtues; but it is not an end to pursue or a flag to flaunt or a priv- 
ilege not balanced by a thousand incapacities. Yet of this distinction our 
contemporaries tend to make an idol, perhaps because it is the only dis- 
tinction they feel they have left.” 


Despite these dismal failures of the past, I cannot but feel 
still that the main hope and remedy lie in education. The causes 
of armed conflict are many; an age-old instinct of pugnacity, de- 
veloped in remote periods when the very existence of the individual 
and the group depended upon physical combat ; the desire for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy ; racial and religious prejudices ; 
and, finally, the most unworthy and evil influence of all, the ambi- 
tion of politicians and manufacturers of armament, who, to gain 
some merely private advantage of power or wealth, are willing to 
plunge countless human beings into abject want and misery— 
these are the major causes of war. When we stop for a moment 
to view the appalling losses, with almost no corresponding gains, 
which wars entail, the staggering material losses, which can be 
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only partly replaced, the loss of life, which cannot be replaced at 
all, finally, and most lamentable of all, the moral loss through the 
arousal of the most furious passions which ravage man’s inner life, 
and the degradation of all the fairer sentiments, fragile and perish- 
able, at best, which in better times animate men—when we com- 
pare, I say, the paltry and ignoble gains with the heart-rending 
losses, the very existence of war in the twentieth century appears 
as almost a greater reflection on man’s intelligence than on his 
moral nature; something, then, which the promotion of reason- 
ableness and intelligence might be fairly expected to abate and 
even in time completely to remove. 

I wish in a few words to indicate some of the ways in which 
organized education, in our schools and colleges, may contribute 
toward this end. 

1. The larger acquaintance with ideas, ideals, and social 
usages, different from our own, which education and culture pro- 
mote, tend to assuage the feeling of suspicion and hostility instine- 
tively aroused by the novel and unfamiliar. The man acquainted 
only with his own country and time will find his whole outlook on 
life becoming parochial and cramped. The narrow street on which 
his days are spent becomes Main Street, the climax of civilization, 
and the norm for all the world beyond. What the dweller on 
Main Street says “becomes law for London, Prague, and the un- 
profitable isles ofthe sea” ; whatever he does not know and sanction, 
“that thing is worthless for knowing and wicked to consider. 
Would he not betray himself an alien cynic who should otherwise 
portray Main Street or distress the citizens by speculating whether 
there may not be other faiths ?” 

2. A moment’s reflection will teach men capable of reflection, 
as will also the long history of bloodshed from the beginning till 
now, that there is no assurance that questions of right will be justly 
settled by the barbarous ordeal of battle, unless, indeed, one is 
ready to subscribe to the savage maxim that might is right. Nor 
can a nation’s honor be vindicated by arms. In older days, when 
moral conceptions were cruder even than they are to-day, ques- 
tions both of abstract right and personal honor were supposed to be 
vindicated by duel. To-day we smile at such childish folly. And 
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yet the cases of the private duel, and of the collective pugnacity 
called war, are precisely parallel. The strange superstition that 
all wars end in the vindication of justice is merely the result of the 
circumstance that the victors are able to enforce their own opinions 
of the merits of the contest, as they were able to decide the issue of 
the contest itself. Dead men tell no tales. The only way that dif- 
ferences between nations can be properly settled is by the use of 
judicial and arbitral means, and by the development of an intel- 
ligent and fair-minded public opinion.* 

3. The increasing knowledge and mastery of economic and 
juridical problems, which the higher institutions of learning pro- 
mote, should render us more successful, with time, in devising 
practical means by which world pacification can actually be ef- 
fected. Much progress in this direction has already been made. 
It is important, in the present state of disillusionment and con- 
fusion, not to discard the suggestion already put forward, nor to 
chandon the agencies already set on foot, but to continue the ef- 
forts to perfect them and to render them more adequate. One of 
the greatest obstacles to practical progress has been removed by 
the disappearance of a number of the great centralized govern- 
ments, and the addition to the family of nations of a number of 
new democracies in which the mass of the people, who bear the 
brunt and the fearful cost of war, will have a larger voice than 
they have ever had in the determination of their own destiny. 

4. It is a reasonable expectation that with the progress of 
culture an increasing sensitiveness may be engendered in men for 
the intrinsic worth of life as such, so that the violation of life, 


1 The hideous folly of the appeal to force is well illustrated by the present race for naval su- 
premacy between the United States, Great Britain, and Japan. The United States has at present 
under construction two battle cruisers to cost thirty millions of dollars each, which, as former 
Secretary McAdoo said in a recent address, will be obsolete by the time they are completed. All 
that Great Britain or Japan will have to do will be to build cruisers which are larger and better 
equipped, to be surpassed in our turn, and so on. - In case of war, with whom will the advantage 
lie? Evidently with the nation which happens at the moment to be better equipped. Imme- 
diately after the close of the most destructive of all wars, which was fought, as we said, to end 
war, we make military preparations unprecedented in our history. The naval and military esti- 
mates for the year 1922 are $1,100,000,000. The entire cost of the government of the United 
States in 1914 was $750,000,000. Eighty-four per cent of taxes of all kinds went for military and 
naval purposes for the fiscal year 1921, the remaining 16 per cent being expended for all other 
purposes put together, including education. Did Germany, or any other nation, in the palmiest 
days of militaristic policy, ever exceed this record? And what does the church say to this exhibi- 
tion of militarism and the spirit of war? 
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whether through homicide, the various species of slavery, old and 
new, and even the abortion of a human life, through maltreatment 
or neglect, will be recognized for what it is, one of the deepest of 
crimes. That a man should always be treated as an end, never as 
a means, was one of the profoundest teachings of one of the great- 
est of modern philosophers. But the inner meaning and depth of 
this humane sentiment we have yet to fathom. 

5. An indispensable condition for the just solution of po- 
litical as well as all other problems which arise between men is 
intellectual freedom, perfect freedom of thought and expression, 
a priceless heritage of our American tradition; and I like to think 
of our colleges and universities as places where such freedom is 
prized and fostered, being recognized for what it is, the indis- 
pensable requisite to candor and sincerity in all human relations. 

6. Finally, the practice of truth in the pursuit of the sciences 
and learning, it is only natural to suppose, confers not only the 
power to distinguish truth from error, but tends to engender the 
attitude of intellectual neutrality and of impartial consideration ; 
discounting, as it does, the passionate and practical motives which 
actuate men in general, and conveying some insight into the true 
place of man as man, and of each man, in the vast perspectives of 
nature and history. There is something in the scope and majesty 
of nature which rebukes our partial and petty moods, and imparts 
to us a measure of its own sanity and serenity. When Emerson 
came out of the conventicle or the reform mecting, or out of the 
rapturous close atmosphere of the lecture-room, he heard nature 
saying to him, “Why so hot, little sir?” The passion for truth is 
a very distinguished passion, and the man who puts truth above 
all else is likely to find the truth working deep changes in his 
whole character, making him, as it made Emerson, more un- 
worldly, calm, detached, contemplative, less passionate, insistent, 
and self-willed. 

The four elements of greatness, we read in that bright book 
Margot Asquith’s Autobiography, are humility, freedom from self, 
courage, which generally goes with truth, and finally (rarest trait 
of all) the power to love. Many will possibly think it a curiously 
remote and unconvincing statement, but the pursuit which often 
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seems to me to promote most distinctly these finest fruits of char- 
acter is philosophy. By philosophy, of course, I do not mean any- 
thing very different from science, or from any other disinterested 
pursuit of truth. Nor do I mean by philosophy what often calls 
itself by that noble name, and is nothing but the defense of a set 
of prejudices. Mr. Santayana’s cynical estimate of professional 
philosophers, that they are usually only apologists, “absorbed in de- 
fending some vested illusion, or some eloquent idea,” is unfor- 
tunately only too true. “They do not covet truth, but victory and 
the dispelling of their own doubts. What they defend is some 
system, that is, some view about the totality of things, of which 
men are actually ignorant.” Philosophy, in its best estate, is 
something very different from this, and its greatest value does not 
perhaps lie in any definite truths to be reached by it, but rather 
in its effects upon the minds of those who pursue it. It must have 
been Lessing had this in mind when he said that if he had the 
choice between truth itself, and the search for it, he would choose 
the latter. 

Mr. Bertrand Russell has presented this view of philosophy 
in an extraordinarily fine passage in his little book, The Problems 
of Philosophy, which I wish to quote somewhat in full. One of 
the chief values of philosophy, according to Mr. Russell, consists 
in its power to liberate man from the thraldom of the instinctive 
life, and in opening the way into a realm where the petty differ- 
ences of feeling and the accidents of personal history do not enter. 

The life of the instinctive man is shut up within the circle of his 
private interests: family and friends may be included, but the outer world 
is not regarded except as it may help or hinder what comes within the 
circle of instinctive wishes. In such a life there is something feverish 
and confined, in comparison with which the philosophic life is calm and 
free. The private world of instinctive wishes is a small one, set in the 
m‘dst of a great and powerful world which must, sooner or later, lay our 
private world in ruins. Unless we can so enlarge our interests as to in- 
clude the whole outer world, we remain like a garrison in a beleaguered 
fortress, knowing that the enemy prevents escape and that ultimate sur- 
render is inevitable. In such a life there is no peace, but a constant strife 
between the insistence of desire and the powerlessness of will. In one way 
or another, if our life is to be great and free, we must escape this prison 


and this strife. 
One way of escape is by philosophic contemplation. Philosophic con- 
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templation does not, in its widest survey, divide the universe into two 
hostile camps—friends and foes, helpful and hostile, good and bad. It 
views the whole impartially. . . . The mind which has become accus- 
tomed to the freedom and impartiality of philosophic contemplation will 
preserve something of the same freedom and impartiality in the world of 
action and emotion. It will view its purposes and desires as parts of the 
whole, with the absence of insistence that results from seeing them as 
infinitesimal fragments in a world of which all the rest is unaffected by 
any one man’s deeds. The impartiality which, in contemplation, is the 
unalloyed desire for truth is the very same quality of mind which, in 
action, is justice, and in emotion is that universal love which can be given 
to all, and not only to those who are judged useful or admirable. Thus 
contemplation enlarges not only the objects of our thoughts, but also the 
objects of our actions and our affections: it makes us citizens of the uni- 
verse, not only of one walled city at war with all the rest. In this citi- 
zenship consist man’s true freedom and his liberation from the thraldom 
of narrow hopes and fears. 













Universal love, which can be given to all, and not only to those 
who are judged useful or admirable! Has the spirit of Christian- 






ity ever been expressed in words more simple and splendid ? 
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EUCKEN AND BERGSON—TWO MODERN PROPHETS 
Rev. E. Guy Tarzorr, Ph.D. 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Our age has witnessed the humanization of the social 
sciences, including the once dry-as-dust, abstract political economy. 
Likewise our age marks the humanization of philosophy, the hand- 
maiden of the gods. Classes in Nietzsche and Bergson are quite the 
fad in social and literary circles. This is as it should be. 

The world moves because of the dominant ideas of its people. 
Epochs of civilization are thought-created epochs. We can under- 
stand the nobility of Greece only when we know Socrates and 
Plato. We understand the fall of Greece when we know Epicurus 
and Zeno. We appreciate the culture and library of Alexandria 
when we read Philo. We understand the Enlightenment when we 
study Roger Bacon and Thomas Aquinas and Spinoza. The 
French Revolution is unexplained until we read Voltaire and 
Rousseau and Comte. The development of human psychology is 
explained by Kant and Hegel ; the development of modern science 
by Darwin and Spencer and Huxley. The human movements 
rooting in philosophic systems might be indefinitely lengthened. 

The philosophy of our day is not only humanized but popu- 
larized. This popularization is due largely to four men: Pro- 
fessor Borden P. Bowne of Boston University, Professor William 
James of Harvard, Professor Rudolf Eucken of the University of 
Jena, and Professor Henri Bergson of the College of France at 
Paris. Each of these men has profoundly affected, and finally al- 
together dominated, the thinking of our day. Bowne and Eucken 
are the prophets of “personal idealism” and “activism”. respec- 
tively—though their systems are similar. Bergson is the prophet 
of “vitalism” and James the apostle of “pragmatism.” Bergson is 
a frank idealist, and James a professed pluralist. 

Bergson logically follows Schopenhauer, Comte, Mill, and 
Spencer; while Eucken completes the line of Fichte, Kant, and 
Hegel. Rene Berthelot gives us this formula with reference to 
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Bergson: Hobbes : Berkely :: Nietzsche : Bergson. Both Bergson 
and Eucken as well as their American fellows, Bowne and James, 
enter a protest against intellectualism in philosophy. That is why 
we speak of their systems as “vitalism,” “actualism,” “pragma- 
tism,” and “personalism.” 

Eucken is a German, a Christian. Bergson is a Frenchman 
—a Jew—of Polish ancestry, his parents having come to Paris 
from Ireland. They are both modern prophets. 

George R. Dodson says, “Bergson is not only a thinker; he is 
also a seer. Like Schopenhauer, he gazes intently at reality, but 
describes what he sees in terms of life; his vision is that of a great 
life flowing through time. The life current is the fundamental 
reality, the material universe being the ebb of this great flow. 
Matter is a finx and not a thing, a process derived from the spir- 
itual by inversion.” 

John Burroughs writes of Bergson as 
and says of him, “I think we may say that Bergson is a distinct 


‘ti 


a prophet of the soul,” 


species. He is sui generis. One cannot read far in his book with- 
out feeling that here at last is an inspired philosopher.” Again he 
says: “Bergson is an inspired man, and he begets in us that in- 
ward joy and exultation which is the gift alone of a prophet of the 
soul,” 

Edward Le Roy, Bergson’s best interpreter, pays Bergson’s 
philosophy this extravagant compliment: “It marks a never-to-be- 
forgotten date in history; it opens up a phase of metaphysical 
thought; it lays down a principle of development the limits of 
which are indeterminable; and it is after cool consideration, with 
full consciousness of the exact value of words, that we are able to 
pronounce the revolution which it effects equal in importance to 
that effected by Kant, or even by Socrates.” 

Bergson has been called the “greatest Jewish philosopher 
since Spinoza,” and he himself says: “Though I look at it as only a 
huge and undeserved compliment, nothing flatters me more than 
when my name is mentioned after that of Spinoza.” 

Eucken is no less a modern prophet than Bergson. He has 
been associated with two great thinkers whose systems are diamet- 
rically opposed to his own, At Basel he was a colleague of 
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Nietzsche and at Jena with Ernest Haeckel. Eucken is the em- 
bodiment of the newer spirit of spiritual idealism as opposed to 
naturalism and materialism. 

The human mind is constantly growing and expanding 
through a series of cyclical changes. Now one idea is dominant, 
now another. First the physical, then the spiritual, occupies the 
attention of the thinking mind. The last century was character- 
ized by a spirit of materialism. This spirit affected the business, 
social, and religious life of man. It was the dominant note of all 
thinking. Everything had to be brought to the bar of physical 
science before it could be demonstrated as true. There has been 
a revulsion of thought in the last twenty-five years and the pendu- 
lum has begun to swing in the opposite direction of spiritual 
idealism. 

But while realism or materialism in its various forms has 
been more popular with the masses of the people, idealistic Mon- 
ism has been the constant dream of the idealist and the mystic. 
To the Buddhist and the Brahmin, every man and every creature 
is the incarnation of Ishwara, the Master. With Plato matter is 
but objectified divine idea ; the Idea being the sole reality. In the 
Pantheism of Spinoza, both man and universal nature are fluctuat- 
ing phenomena of one unknowable Substance. To Leibnitz, the 
human monad and every “lesser” or “least” is the microcosm of 
the Macrocosm. Fichte, the subjective idealist, makes the con- 
sciousness of man the ultimate totality of Being. In Hegel we 
have the same esoteric ideal which animates the sage by the Ganges 
and the Nile, the consciousness of the many evolving up to the 
Absolute. This system has been recently wrought out by the 
Oxonian, Bradley, in his book, Appearance and Reality. He 
posits reality of the noumenon and not of phenomena. 

How do we account for this recurrence of idealism in an age 
that seems to be essentially materialistic and realistic? The 
answer is plain. The human mind is so constituted that it must 
seek for universal solutions of the great problem of human life. 
The last few years has been a period of neo-Kantian philosophy. 
There are two modern philosophers who represent this philosophi- 
eal revival, These are the late Professor Borden P. Bowne 
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and Professor Rudolf Eucken, the sage of Jena. Profes- 
sor Bowne stood in the forefront of American philosophers, 
if, indeed, he was not the greatest of American thinkers. No man 
has exercised such an influence on American thought as has Pro- 
fessor Bowne, except his fellow townsman Professor William 
James. He preached this gospel for almost a half century in the 
university, and to-day thousands of his students are proclaiming 
this great truth all over the world. 

To-day there is one commanding figure that dominates the 
philosophical world, Professor Rudolf Eucken of Jena. Professor 
Weinel maintains that the strongest influence which the pre-war 
intellectual life of Germany felt was that of Rudolf Eucken. He 
maintains that the great German metaphysician is a genuine 
Christian philosopher. Professor Inge of Cambridge says the 
center of Eucken’s philosophy “is the idea of a new birth. He 
makes this essentially Christian idea the pivot of a great philos- 
ophy of religion. Eucken is modern in taking life rather than 
abstract thought as his supreme category. We must come into 
vital contact with the absolutely real, the objectively true, before 
we can be satisfied. But this longing can be granted only through 
the inner transformation of our own nature. We must win our 
true life, gain our souls, before we can enter into the thoughts 
and purposes of the Father of spirits. Only the purified heart 
can see God; only the single eye can behold reality. Here is the 
key of Eucken’s philosophy.” 

The human mind likes not to be cramped but craves the uni- 
versal, Man instinctively longs for union with the Infinite. Hence 
it is that we have the modern movement of philosophical idealism 
and its religious counterpart, the doctrine of divine immanence, the 
old doctrine of the Hebrew prophets and of Paul and Jesus, 
revived. Paul says, “For in him we live and move and have our 
being.” That is the modern doctrine of divine immanence, not 
Christian Science, nor Pantheism, nor Monism. 

We may say that the occasion of the present recurrence of 
idealism in philosophy and religion is the effort of the modern 
mind to solve the problem of human life in the terms of the Abso- 
lute, the infinite, the universal—GOD, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE PROPHETIC PRINCE OF THE FOUR NAMES 


WE celebrate at Christmas the greatest birthday of all time, but 
it is more than that, it is above all a birthday in our own family, a 
source of personal joy. Its message is both universal and individual. 

“Unto you a child is born,” sang the herald, and that is all an 
angel could say, for the whitest winged seraph could have no such 
interest in the Incarnation as do we, and yet the angels were glad 
to sing glorias over our good news. But “not to angels did he take 
hold,” he did not become an angel, he became a man, and therefore 
the prophet Isaiah, being himself a man, proclaims “Unto us a child 
is born.” 

So did this joy send its glory back seven hundred years and made 
musical the language of saints and seers. One wonders if that 
prophetic message in the ninth chapter of Isaiah does not uncon- 
sciously reveal a double birth in its Hebrew parallelism. “Unto us 
a child is born.” That is the earthly fact of human parentage; “Unto 
us a son is given.” That is the heavenly act of the Eternal Father. 

How shall God come to earth? Men have dreamed strange 
dreams of his appearing, sky signs of splendor, pomp of fiery chariots, 
salvos of thunders, banners of fire, careering comets, etc. But his most 
princely path of approach was by the gateway of a lowly birth. 

What name shall we give to this Child of us all? Many significant 
titles have been assigned to him: Emanuel, God with us, Christ the 
Anointed One, Jesus the Saviour. But none are fuller of meaning 
than the four great prophetic names of Isaiah 9. 6. 

1. WonperFuL Counsetor. The prophet proclaims a prophet. 
Isaiah, himself a statesman and the wise counselor of kings, 
foretells the most marvelous Statesman of all history. “Master,” 
“Teacher,” such his disciples called him, and the multitude that 
heard him marveled at his words and were astonished at his teaching, 
for here was a philosopher beside whose sayings all thought grows 
foolish, a poet whose creations transcend all art, a statesman who 
alone can carry permanent dominion upon his shoulder, 
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“He spake as never man spake,” from the first words of wisdom 
that “Mary treasured in her heart” to the last divine promise that 
transformed the old despair into undying hope: “Lo, I am with 
you always.” His method as teacher is “wonderful”; it is the voice 
of immediate vision ; he stands in the unsullied radiance of unclouded 
Truth; he speaks as one having authority, an authority that never 
reasons, argues or doubts, but possesses the absolute compulsion of 
spiritual and moral certainty. Could any counselor be more wonder- 
ful? 

2. Micuty Gop, To wisdom he joins power. He is not only the 
Counselor to legislate, but also the King to execute his laws. His 
glory is not of the Word only, but also of the Deed. He is the God- 
Hero, the Deliverer on whose shoulders of strength rests the weight 
of the world’s government. He is the World’s Conqueror, of a sort 
unlike the historic destroyers, Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon. His 
might is a different kind of might, which wins through love and 
convinces through right. He touches tyranny and it crumbles, 
slavery and it vanishes, wrong and it falls. Around his cradle, like 
that of Hercules, lie the slain serpents of false philosophies, effete 
civilizations, dead institutions, and selfish social order. He is the 
Victor in the eternal conflict between light and darkness. 

In the noble words of Richter: “He, the mightiest among the 
holy and the holiest among the mighty, with his pierced hands has 
lifted the gates of empire from their hinges, turned the stream of 
centuries from its channel and still governs the ages.” 

Above all he has overcome Sin and Death. 

3. Ever_asting Fatuer. We could never be satisfied with a 
God who was only wisdom and might, the heart longs for love. He 
is a Father forever. This is the supreme significance of the Incarna- 
tion; it opens up the Heart of God. We saw the hand of God in 
the heavens, the mind of God in the earth, but the love of God is 
seen nowhere else as in the glory of grace and truth which shine in 
the face of Jesus Christ. 

“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” He reveals 
Fatherhood by Sonship. This is Saint Paul’s statement of the Advent: 
“God sent forth his Son.” From his first recorded words when he 
suggested that the place to find him was his Father’s house to the 
last word of the Cross, commending his Spirit to his Father’s care, 
he was revealing the Father. 

Other loves fail; his fatherhood is eternal. Our earthly fathers 
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die and the world seems a desert, but “thou art the same and thy 
years shall not fail.” Dying men need and have an undying Christ. 


Come to this God, ye weepers, for he weeps; 
Come to him, ye who suffer, for he cures; 

Come to him, ye who fear, he pity keeps; 
Come to him, ye who pass, for he endures. 


4. Prince or Peace. Fatherhood creates brotherhood. And 
so the Christmas angels sing, “Peace on earth.” 

This twentieth century has passed through four of the most 
terrible Christmas days of history, not white but crimson Christmases. 
The angelic hymn has been drowned by the horrid din of war. 
Marching armies, burning cities, ruined homes, blighted beauty, 
weeping widows, wasted wealth—has Christianity failed? Does a 
remedy fail when men will not take it? Christianity has not yet 
been tried. 

It is the mundane theory of life that has failed. The deification 
of force, the great illusion of personal and national self-interest, the 
preposterous theory of preparedness as insurance against war—the 
doctrine of grab and get which rules politics and business has failed 
and we are paying the penalty. “The Empire is peace,” said 
Napoleon, but so is a graveyard. “They make a desolation and call 
it peace.” 

What has failed? Government, politics, commerce, science, 
invention, society, business—al! human institutions have failed, but 
“He shall not fail nor be discouraged until he has set judgment in 
the earth and the isles shall wait for his land.” There can be no 
peace in an unChristian world, a world without Christ. He has not 
failed; he has brought peace to many humble hearts. He will bring 
it to the world. In the context, Isaiah pictures the burning up of 
the implements and munitions of war. That is what the Con- 
quering Christ will do with cannon and dreadnaughts. 

The Prince of the Four Names shall convince the world by his 
wisdom, subdue it by his might, inspire it with his love, and bless 
it with his peace. 


THE PREACHER, THE PEOPLE, AND THE BIBLE 


No higher service can be rendered by the minister in this critical 
crisis for the Church than to utilize it in arousing a new interest in 
Bible study. When the Book was looked upon as inerrant it frequently 
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became too sacred for use; it was banished from the study to the 
parlor table; it became a magic talisman whose presence in the house 
exuded safety and sanctity quite apart from its contents. The quick- 
ening of the historic spirit in modern thought ought to awaken a 
revival of interest in the Book of God. Such renewed study has always 
been the signal of spiritual revival. Before the invention of printing 
the rare copies of Holy Scriptures were chained to the reading desks 
of the churches. A vicious theory of its composition has again chained 
it to confessional systems. Criticism is again unchaining the real 
revelation of God found in the sacred records. The liberated Book, 
once a priest’s book, then the preacher’s book, now the professor’s 
book, must become the people’s book. Give the Bible a chance to 
speak for itself, and it will arouse a religious response which will 
be the real remedy for the peril and shock caused by radical criticism. 
The Church which emulates the Berean nobleness which “received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily,” 
will win a knowledge which will with open mind welcome all new light 
breaking forth from the Book, and a faith that cannot be shaken 
by the changing forms of that knowledge. 


RESULTS TO THE CHURCH AND INDIVIDUAL 


Such preaching and teaching will raise the Church above the clouds 
of controversy and sectarian bigotry. Sectarianism is largely born 
of the piecemeal use of Scripture. Men go into this orchard of fruit, 
not to gather fruit to feed their hunger, but to cut clubs to break 
each other’s heads. To catch a glimpse of the progressive character 
of divine revelation, to feel the onwardness of its movement, and 
to discriminate the fragmentary sources from the abiding religious 
element, is to be delivered from the vicious proof-text method of 
handling Scripture. Who has not felt when encountering a crowd of 
these excerpts from the sacred Book, collected in a cloud to support 
some doctrine, that they were much like that flight of Scythian 
arrows that darkened the sky rather than wounded the enemy? This 
result of the critical method is already in sight—a consensus, not 
only of critical conclusions, but of exegetical results. Unity is being 
reached through the labor of devout scholarship. The convergence 
of critical conclusions toward a common result is most remarkable. 
That unity which neither an infallible Church nor an infallible Book 
could ever give, will be conquered by the Church that is simply loyal 
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to truth. One day the stones quarried in many a mountain of research 
will be found to fit into their places in the temple of God. The 
preachers of to-morrow will be found preaching, not many gospels, 
but one Christ. 

Yet this unity will be revealed in a richer diversity than we ever 
dreamed. When the Bible is enfranchised from its irreverent abuse 
as a theological text-book and is no longer regarded as a formal 
didactic treatise made up of logical propositions and doctrinal defini- 
tions, and it is seen to be as free and spontaneous as nature itself, 
preaching will become more rich and varied. Its wealth of literary 
form, its appropriation and assimilation of the whole life of the 
ancient world, its inclusion of many climes and times in its testimony 
for God—the recognition of these and similar elements will give to 
preaching an opulence of material which no narrow dogmatism could 
command. It will mean much to the preacher to overcome that 
Chinese vision which sees no perspective. He will learn to preach 
as Jesus did, not by turning the rich variety of Scripture into jejune 
forms of logical statement, as men extract vinegar from the luscious 
fruits of the orchard and vineyard, but by dropping holy pictures 
into their minds, that the sensitive soul may win its own vision and 
achieve its own thought of God. It is a nobler task to stir a life to 
shape its own spiritual response and form its own moral reactions 
than to dose a soul with truth of the tabloid type. Some one has 
said, “Science is in us, religion is in me”; that is, science is a 
social product, religion is an individual experience. Criticism will 
realize that ideal for us, a unity of intellectual result joined to a 
rich diversity of personal expression. The way of faith has been 
made intellectually hard by the confusion of creeds and confessions, 
and morally too easy; it needs to be made simple to the mind, but 
morally strenuous to the will. “Securus judicat orbis terrarum,” 
“the whole world cannot go wrong”—such was the plea of Augustine 
for the unity of the Church. A more vital oneness than he could 
have imagined will be wrought when, by the destruction of the earthly 
scaffolding about the truth of God, the divine temple wrought of 
living human stones shall stand in its consummate beauty. True 
preaching, which is simply bringing religious truth to the test of 
life, will certainly make the discovery that not one thing that has 
value for living has been lost by any possible critical process. No 
assault of logic can possibly capture that citadel of Christian cer- 
tainty whose foundations are in the holy mountains of spiritual fact. 
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Criticism may compel the preacher to condense his creed ; it does 
not demand that he dilute it. Let no young minister imagine that 
flippant flings at vicarious atonement or audacious dealing with the 
divinity of our Lord establishes him as critical in his methods or 
progressive in his spirit. These are 


No dead facts stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years, 


but truths tested in the laboratory of human experience. “Jesus 
Christ and him crucified” is the very heart of that religious reality 
whose testimony made the New Testament and built the Church. 
Let no one dream that any criticism, either of the record or the 
institution, can touch the facts that created both. The preacher who 
has lost the light of these truths from his mind and their power from 
his life has lost his message and should vacate his office. 

The lower, or textual, criticism has compelled revision of our 
versions of Holy Scripture. The higher criticism should bring about 
still another version, the translation of divine revelation, not into 
letters, but into life. This version will not be made by the professor, 
but by the preacher. The Bible will then be no longer the “dear old 
Book,” but the youngest and most contemporaneous of all books, with 
the dew of the morning upon it, the sweetness of the springtime in 
its messages, and the angel of the resurrection forever rolling the 
stone away from the perpetual new birth of its meaning. Revelation 
must be transferred from the past to the present tense. Our Holy 
Land must be all about us. Only an inspired volume can stand such 
a translation. Paul has taught us that the ministry of the New 
Testament is just this lifting the veil from the ancient testimony, 
that the message graven in stone shall be fulfilled and superseded by 
the living epistle written in hearts by the Holy Spirit and read by all 
men in holy lives.2 A prophetic ministry will give us an eternal 
gospel and make all men contemporary with the saving facts of Chris- 
tianity. Nothing but these living Bibles of human lives can fully 
vindicate the Bible of our fathers. 


CONCLUSION 
Times of transition in thought are indeed times of trial to the 
Church and of testing to its teaching. They involve great peril to 
much that is held precious, but they also hold great promise. We 
22 Cor. 3.2, 3. 
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were horrified at the excisions made in the vineyard by the pruning- 
knife, but the purple clusters of autumn vindicated the method. 
The Church has always been most aggressively active in the days of 
doctrinal and institutional reconstruction. In vineyard and orchard 
the fruit always grows on the new wood. All the swiftest advances, 
both in material and moral progress, are made in analytic rather than 
synthetic periods. The heretics of to-day are very often the prophets 
of to-morrow. The noblest discoveries of power have always been 
made by the men who bravely broke with tradition in loyalty to truth. 
The ways of the Spirit are never static, but always dynamic. It is 
in such times that the creative Spirit of God is moving on the face 
of the waters and commanding from the chaos of our confused think- 
ing the apparition of a new heaven and a new earth. 


I looked: aside the dust-cloud rolled, 
The Waster seemed the builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old, 
I saw the New. 


"Twes but the ruin of the bad— 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 

Whate’er of good the old time had 
Was living still. 


Take heart! the Waster builds again— 
A charméd life old Goodness hath; 

The tares may perish, but the grain 
Is not for death.’ 


Surely, such a time should see a renascence of the divine art of 
preaching. Certainly, the sermon does not to-day hold a high place 
in popular esteem. Some phases of church life have doubtless assisted 
in this decadence of the pulpit. The complicated social and secular 
organization of the modern church often seeks for pastor a man of 
the “promoter” type, the skillful organizer and strong executive. 
Another type of congregation calls for a gentlemanly usher, cleverly 
adroit in all the etiquette of the sanctuary and of society. There is 
great danger that such a ministry will cease to be a Voice. The preacher 
who surrenders to any secular theory of his calling will soon become 
a mere phonograph to repeat parrotlike a set of conventional opinions. 
He will preach what he is expected to preach. Like the parson 
described in Tennyson’s “Northern Farmer,” 

+J. G. Whittier, “The Reformer.” 
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I ’eered "um a bummin awaiiy like a buzzard clock ower my ‘efid.... 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to a’ said, an’ I coomed awaiy. 


He is like a barrel organ on whose cylinder are pegged out a few 
tunes born of homiletic tradition. Give such a man a new conception 
of the Bible, let him feel it throbbing with human life and thrilling 
with a divine message, let its message become no archaic deposit 
carefully handed down from generation to generation, but a living 
experience wrought in his own soul, and he may become like the great 
church organ with its countless stops and keys, through which the 
whole world of holy harmony and melody sleeping in the air of history 
and life can be expressed. The preacher of to-morrow must be a 
_true prophet of God, translating the common life of the world into 
the terms of the Spirit; he will be an inspired herald of the kingdom 
of heaven upon earth. 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


In this issue of the Review we are presenting some studies 
in the divine philosophy of history based on the prophetic histories 
of Israel and Judah. Perhaps they may serve as suggestions of 
sermon themes for November, the Home Mission month, as we 
approach Thanksgiving Day. These are followed by two attempts 
at the practical interpretation of the Christmas message. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The reign of Jehoshaphat is a lesson in what constitutes the 
strongest defense of nations. God is the true fortress and strength 
of his people. Jehoshaphat waged no aggressive warfare, but simply 
made this war cry, “The battle is not yours, but God’s,” and “the 
fear of Jehovah fell” on the surrounding kingdoms. Morality and 
piety are the mightiest army and navy that any country can possess. 
If we will make our land an Eden of holiness, God will set his 
cherubim with flaming sword to guard its gates. Our one omnipotent 
alliance is with the King of kings. 

Religion is not only the sole safeguard of national perpetuity, 
but it is the only inspiration of individual fidelity. Jehoshaphat 
took away the high places and set himself against the current toward 
unclean idolatrous worship, but he had also the sense to know that 
real reform must be by the creation of individual piety and intelli- 
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gence. And so he was the first sovereign of history to set up a system 
of public instruction. (2 Chron, 17. 1-6, 9-13.) Wise legislation is 
futile without a parallel reformation of character. Father Taylor 
once said, in substance, that you might “put all the liquor in the 
world into a cave and roll a planet to the door, and so long as 
appetite exists it would continually have infernal resurrections.” 
Children cannot be trained nor men restrained by the perpetual 
iteration of “Don’t!” Nothing but faithful teaching, moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious, can secure the success of wholesome laws. 

The composition of Jehoshaphat’s educational commission is 
both interesting and instructive. He appointed five public officers 
(princes), nine official members of the Church (Levites), and two 
ministers (priests). And these went through the land holding’ 
itinerant schools, or Chautauqua assemblies, “having the book of the 
law of Jehovah with them.” When our public officers and laymen 
join the ministers of religion as preachers and teachers of righteous- 
ness, we have the highest assurance of the success of real reform and 
the surest guarantee of national prosperity and perpetuity. There 
is no more hopeful sign for the future of America than the fact that 
in recent years men like Bryan, Roosevelt, and many governors, 
senators, and other public men, have been proclaiming the law of the 
Lord from countless platforms all over the land. 

The present military and naval program of the United States 
calls for an expenditure during the next thirty years of an amount 
almost exactly equal to the indemnity imposed upon Germany to 
make good the ruins in France and Belgium. We propose to pay 
for preparation as much as a criminal nation for reparation! A tithe 
of that amount expended upon education, public health, and social 
welfare would make America invulnerable. 

Jehoshaphat “sought to the Lord God of his fathers.” God 
is the only true bond of souls, linking the centuries and the genera- 
tions. Our noblest heredity is in him. This is the best blood, 
outranking all aristocracies. It is the just pride of our American 
national lineage that it had its beginning in believing Christian 
hearts. The shadowy hands of the past are stretched over us in 
perpetual benedictions. It is only the good things of the past that 
should be imitated and perpetuated. Jehoshaphat “walked in the 
first ways of his father, David”; all the ways of David were not 
equally admirable or worthy of imitation. “His heart was lifted up 
in the ways of Jehovah.” Lifted up, not with sinful pride, but 
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with loyal love. His heart inspired his brain to great thoughts and 
his hand to noble deeds. 


It is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain. 


The chronicler was not a dry-as-dust searcher of archives, su- 
premely interested in the verification of insignificant details; he 
was a devout soul inspired to read the history of his nation in the 
light of the divine purpose. He was one of the earliest to have a 
philosophy of history and to find its profoundest truth in its religious 
interpretation. 

“RIGHTEOUSNESS EXALTETH A NATION” 

Out of the history of Israel and Judah and out of the early 
literary prophets there might be compiled a complete statesman’s 
manual. That history is an extended comment on the text, “Right- 
ousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” It 
continually illustrates the maxim of Burke, “That cannot be polit- 
ically right which is morally wrong.” 

Especially are these principles recognized in the records of the 
reign of Asa, king of Judah (2 Chron. 14th and 15th Chapters). 
Early in his reign he led his army against an invasion by Zerah, 
the Ethiopian, who headed a host immeasurably stronger than that 
of Judah in numerical strength and material equipment. Asa’s 
prayer is a model: “Lord, it is nothing for thee to help, whether 
with many or with them that have no power.” His victory was as 
complete as when the little craft of Elizabeth, aided by the winds of 
God, scattered the Spanish Armada. It is not true, as Napoleon 
affirmed, that “God is with the strongest battalions.” The history 
of all moral reform is that of heroic minorities who have rested on 
the unseen might of a holy God. The fight against the selfish cruelty 
of the liquor traffic is as sure to win as ever the conflict for the 
abolition of human slavery. The strength and supremacy of moral 
forces are as much a political as a religious doctrine. 

Yet it is interesting to note that this same Asa, with all his 
loyalty to Jehovah, found it more easy to conquer a foreign foe than 
to extirpate domestic evils. Under the reign of Rehoboam and his 
successors there had grown up a system of social and religious rot- 
tenness absolutely atrocious in its foulness and appalling in its 
magnitude, Asa, the hero of a successful foreign war, did not have 
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of himself the courage to fight the more dangerous foes within his 
own frontiers. A vigorous foreign policy is always the jingo sub- 
stitute for the thorough house cleaning needed by political pollution, 
business dishonor, and social foulness. It is easier to build a big 
navy and organize military strength than to purge the Augean stables 
of public and private vice. To be sure, it is an unpleasant task to 
flush the foul nests of the workers of iniquity and flutter the dirty 
brood that infests them. 

God roused the king to the more difficult and nobler task of 
internal reform by sending him a prophetic messenger. Azariah, 
the son of Oded, was an early example of that great race of religious 
statesmen the Hebrew prophets. He comes reciting the lessons of 
early Hebrew history, especially in the time of the Judges, when 
Israel was without God and without law, and tells the dire conse- 
quence that ensued. And then followed a stirring exhortation, “Be 
strong and let not your hands be weak, for your work shall be 
rewarded.” There is no policy that can succeed in the face of national 
degeneracy but that of utter fearlessness and thorough radicalism in 
reform. “When Asa heard those words he took courage.” 

Had Azariah any business to meddle with politics? Have 
the ministers of God the duty only of sowing good seed and no 
responsibility for the extirpation of noxious weeds? The true prophet 
of God must be a stern monitor of unfaithful or faltering rules and 
a preacher of political as well as personal righteousness. A faithful 
pulpit is worth more to a nation than any number of “Dreadnaughts” 
or the most amazing commercial prosperity. The real wealth of a 
state is in its manhood and womanhood. For above all political 
prestige, military glory, or material achievements is the character 
of a nation’s citizenship. No government was ever destroyed because 
it was weak in arms or poor in purse. Sin is the assassin of nations; 
sin is the highway robber on the track of time. The true saviors of 
the state are the holy hearts and inspired tongues that aid in the 
making of manhood. 

Prosperity and peace come in the wake of reform. “The Lord 
gave them rest round about.” One of the blindest of all delusions 
is the claim that certain vices created by covetousness, intrenched 
in appetite and passion, and linked with financial interests, are 
essential to the material prosperity of a community. The wide open 
towns are not the most prosperous. A good strong lid and a big man 
to sit on it would be a signal for a business revival in many cities. 
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Even the great corporations are beginning to learn the economic 
value of sobriety and moral decency. Kansas, that great experiment 
station for all sorts of reform, is not the least prosperous of Ameri- 
can states. 

Jeroboam in the northern kingdom had given the people a new 
religious festival as a political device. But in the kingdom of Judah 
the people themselves, blessed of the Lord, spontaneously made their 
own feast of gladness. And the folks of Ephraim and Manasseh 
liked it better than the machine-made religion of their own country. 
And so immigrants came in by the thousand. To the cause of Asa 
the true hearts of all the surrounding lands rallied, “when they 
saw that the Lord was with him.” Said righteousness is the key to 
all national growth, whether in wealth or population. 

THe STATESMANSHIP OF Gop 

The story of the downfall of Samaria is a sermon on the states- 
manship of God (2 Kings 17th Chapter). In the record of the 
prophetic historian who compiled the books of the Kings, and in the 
messages of the great literary prophets of the eighth century before 
our Lord we get the first glimpse of a divine philosophy of history. 
Israel, no longer isolated, comes into collision with the great world 
powers of Assyria and Egypt, and wins from the contact a wider 
vision of the meaning of her own life. By tragic ways of suffering 
she comes to fulfill her mission, that “in thee shall all nations of 
the earth be blessed.” To quote the pregnant phrase of Lecky, “to 
widen imagination is ethical advance.” Out of the wreckage of a 
nation’s woe is built the beacon that shall lighten all the world. 

The true glory of a people is its goodness. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation.” On the other hand, sin is the assassin of nations. 
Samaria, “the crown of pride at the head of the fat valleys,” fell 
swiftly from the very summit of a merely sensuous success. The 
reign of Jeroboam II, with its expansion in territory and wealth, 
was but a splendid sunset before a stormy night, the hectic flush on 
the cheek of the virgin of Israel premonitory of coming death. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Moral perversity is a frequent partner of material prosperity. 
The greed of gain breeds injustice; the love of luxury engenders 
licentiousness. The day of doom comes quickly upon this time of 
deceitful triumph. And the vengeance of God shall fall more surely 
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and awfully upon his own people than on the nations that know not 
God. The most hopeless degeneration is in treason to opportunity ; 
there is a corruption possible to an egg which is impossible to a 
stone. “You only have I known of all the families of the earth; 
therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities.” (Amos 3. 2.) 

God uses heathen nations as the instruments of his just judg- 
ments. “O Assyria, rod of mine anger and staff of my indignation.” 
The frenzy of the nations is a part of the statesmanship of God. 
“He maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” The vision of world 
conquest, which had fallen on the nations with the dream of universal 
empire, unconsciously helped to fulfill the purposes of the Eternal. 
One throne points to one God. Sennacherib and Sargon, Sesostris 
and Nebuchadnezzar, like Cyrus, Alexander, and Cesar, are servants 
of Jehovah preparing his way in the world. 

It was a terrible tragedy, full of the fearful poetry of pity and 
terror. The fall of Samaria was a very orgy of suffering. The bril- 
liant northern kingdom expired in a heroic outburst of courage 
and endurance. The policy pursued by the Mesopotamian empires 
of denationalizing their conquered provinces by deporting the flower 
of the population and filling their place with aliens blotted out for- 
ever the name of Israel from the roll of nations. Not that there 
was any wholesale transfer of population as is dreamed by the wild 
theorists who vapor about “ten lost tribes,” for only 27,290 were 
removed, but the strong souls of a land are its real life. When they 
were taken away, the weaklings who remained easily blended with 
their heathen neighbors. So ended God’s quarrel with Israel. Shall 
the Western world in the twentieth century likewise feel the scourge 
of God in some awful invasion of the pagan powers of eastern 
Asia? The only sure defense against the “yellow peril” is a real 
repentance at home and a mission of redemption to these awaking 
nationalities. Nations may go too far to be saved. The time comes 
when even good men may be impotent to rescue a state. Demosthenes 
could not save Greece, nor Jesus prevent the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Our time is full of prophetic voices; there is still plenty of 
salt to renew the decaying life of Christendom. Let us be warned 
in time. 

It is a part of the irony of history that the pitiful puppet king 
of Israel, who was swept away “as the foam on the waters” by the 
Assyrian deluge (Hos. 10. 7), bore the same name as the greatest 
prophet of the period, Hosea, meaning salvation! The former is a 
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type of the body of Israel, which died politically, the latter of the 
soul of Israel, which lives forever. For the prophetic lesson abides 
that God, and not material prosperity, God, and not military power, 
God, and not a foreign alliance, is the salvation of a people. 


“Goop TipInGs OF GREAT Joy” 


All was silent in the world of nature and all was indifferent in 
the world of man. No convulsion of nature or history marked the 
greatest birth of time. But heaven was all astir and the armies of 
the sky cannot contain their joy. Of all the dwellers on earth, a few 
humble shepherds alone see the glory light and are permitted to 
join in the gladness of the celestial world. It was on historic ground, 
where a thousand years before David had kept his father’s sheep, and 
near the tower of the flock, where were kept those designed for the 
Temple offerings, that the shekinah, long withdrawn from Israel, 
reappears. It had flashed like a brand of fire at the gates of paradise, 
it had blazed in the unconsumed bush before the astonished gaze 
of Moses, it had glowed through the gloom of the nights in the 
desert to guide the advancing hosts of Israel, it had flung a luminous 
cloud between the cherubim above the ark of the covenant, it had 
filled the Temple of Solomon with its dazzling radiance, for five 
hundred years it had vanished, until now again its splendor bursts 
on the plains of Bethlehem. It was not a waste of glory to brighten 
the sky with angels and pour down from the steeps of the heavenly 
Zion cataracts of tumultuous song. For this event, so unnoted in 
all secular chronicle, is the watershed of human history. From 
thence the streams of time flow backward toward the dark; from 
thence the rivers of the future flow forward to swell the ocean of 
eternal light. 

Fear was turned into joy by the advent of our Lord. To Zacha- 
rias, to Mary, to the shepherds, the angel brings one message, “Fear 
not.” The pagan world was joyless, with a constant undertone of 
sadness beneath its merriest songs: this had come to its climax at 
the period of the coming of the Christ. The experiment of nature 
and of philosophy had failed. The gods of Rome and the philosophers 
of Greece were alike impotent to answer human need. 


On that hard pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 

Deep weariness and sated lust 

Made human life a hell, 
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Man was like a harp unstrung, giving back to every touch only harsh 
discords, but the greater Son of the great harper, David, came to 
restring the harp of human life and restore its lost harmonies. 

Christianity is a religion of joy. It was good news to the slave, 
to the workman, to the child. It began with a song out of the sky, 
and earth soon began to vibrate in sympathy with the angelic mu- 
sic. Barbarism with its cruelty melts away,-chains snap, dungeons 
crumble, fetters fall, tyrannics topple. It would be a mistake to 
say that there was no joy in the world before He came; there were 
the beauty of the sky, earth, and sea, the laughter of little children, 
and the dear delight of love. But he took away the bitter drop of 
despair that poisoned these cups of rapture, and added the new 
ecstasy born of his own heart of love. 

The advent reveals God in a joy-giving way. God made flesh— 
that is the sovereign remedy for the world’s fear. There was an 
older revelation of God; it was on a burning mountain, amid pealing 
thunders and shrilling trumpets, and in an awful voice that spoke 
solemn words of law. Even Moses, who was allowed to enter the 
supernal splendor, said, “I exceedingly fear and quake.” But Jesus 
reveals the Father; that name was perpetually upon his lips and 
its meanings constantly unfolded in his life. When he speaks from 
a mountain it is to say, “Blessed, blessed, blessed !” 

The advent reveals man in a joy-giving way. We do not judge 
a tree by the blighted trunk and blasted leaves, but by the full glory 
of foliage, flower, and fruit. So we do not really see the full pos- 
sibilities of our manhood in the wreckage wrought by sin, but in the 
face of Jesus Christ. At last we see of what man is capable and 
what he may become. Man has received God; he has intempled the 
Infinite. God became the Son of Man, that man might become the 
child of God. What wonder that the redemption song resumes the 
gladness of the creation chorus, for it consummates creation. The 
Babe of Bethlehem discloses the full import of the primitive revela- 
tion, that man was made in the image of God. 

The joy of the advent is unique, for it manifests the true glory 
of God. It is a strange contrast, the scene so simple and the song 
so sublime. Outside, the blazing shekinah and the burst of song— 
inside the lowly manger and the helpless Babe. The angels know 
better than we what constitutes true greatness. Man finds glory in 
climbing up, but God in coming down. The incarnation is the 
riddle of reason, but religion finds more of God in the Man of sorrows 
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than in all the splendor of opened heavens. Love is more royal than 
power; sacrifice is more sovereign than wisdom. He came to us by 
a stable door, he left by the gateway of a grave. This is the true 
glory of the incarnation, the true “joy to the world.” 


Tue Sages, THE STAR, AND THE SAVIOUR 


All things are prophetic to the instructed soul. Columbus could 
see a new world in a floating branch; to the stargazers of the Orient 
a new sign in the sky announced the birth of a Deliverer and King. 
Suetonius tells us that during the reign of Augustus “throughout 
the East an old and established opinion was disseminated that it was 
decreed by fate that they who were to possess the sovereignty of the 
world were to arise from Judea.” The hope of Israel had filled the 
world with longing hearts and looking eyes. 

Parseeism, the religion of Zoroaster, was perhaps the purest of 
the ethnic faiths outside of Judaism. These worshipers of flame 
found in the stars of heaven the secrets of destiny. There is an 
inner truth in the false science of astrology, this, that there is deep 
sympathy between the sensible and the spiritual worlds. When 
Deborah sings, “The stars in their courses fought against Sisera,” 
it is more than splendid poetry; it is the sublime assertion that the 
universe is pledged to righteousness. 


Ye stars which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires—'tis to be forgiven 
That in our aspiration to be great 
Our destinies o’erleap our mortal state, 
And claim a kindred with you, for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 
That fortune, fame, power, life have named themselves a star. 


God has various voices by which he speaks to men and guides 
them. A song leads humble shepherds to the Lamb of God, the inward 
Spirit shows Simeon the Messiah in the Babe, Joseph is taught by a 
dream, and the wise men by a star. God speaks to every faculty; 
by the roads of reason, feeling, and imagination, he finds a way to the 
life of man. So true wisdom leads to the Christ. “A little philosophy 
inclineth man’s heart unto atheism, but depth of philosophy bringeth 
us to providence and deity.” 
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Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind to soul according well 

May make one music as before. 


Lichtenburg well says: “When the mind rises, it throws the 
body on its knees.” 

Nature guides to grace. The star led the sages to the holy city, 
where they found the holy Book which should direct them further in 
their search. The sky sign pointed to the place in Micah, “Thou, 
Bethlehem, out of thee shall come a governor whose goings forth have 
been from everlasting.” All the words of God in spangled heavens, 
on sacred page, and in the face of a little child, speak the same 
message. “Search and see,” is the demand of the intellect. The 
sages follow the gleam of their own star study, and we see the caravan 
of camels hasting across the desert wastes and up the Judean hills to 
the city of God and the cradle of the Christ. There may be false 
lights that mislead the mind of man, but all true lights of nature 
and reason lead at last to the Light of the world. Star, Scripture, 
Son, such is the threefold revelation of the redemptive purpose. 

The heavens have ever been telling the glory of God. Mono- 
theism was born in the desert, “where man is distant and God is 
near,” and where there is nothing worth looking at but the star- 
studded vault of the sky. It is the one infinite thing that cannot 
be shut out anywhere. When Jean Bon St. André, the atheistic revo- 
lutionist, said to a Breton peasant, “We will pull down all your 
church steeples,” the undaunted believer responded, “But you can’t 
pull down the stars.” Young said, “The undevout astronomer is 
mad,” and Kepler, the founder of modern astronomy, exclaimed, “I 
think God’s thoughts after him.” 

They sought a King; they heard a baby cry. In a small inn, 
in a little town of an obscure province of an enslaved people, they 
found the “desire of all nations.” There is no higher wisdom than 
that which knows that bigness is not greatness. The sages see the 
Saviour in the young child, more glorious in his helpless infancy 
than any blazing meteor of their adored heavens, and “they worshiped 
him.” True wisdom bows to the Babe and sees God in the manger. 
If we had insight enough to see in every newborn child a “holy 
thing,” the incarnation would soon cease to puzzle our reason, 
through the light it gives to the heart. Wordsworth’s apostrophe to 
the Child in his “Intimations of Immortality” most beautifully 
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expresses the truth that God could nowhere in nature or life reveal 
himself more perfectly than in the babe. 


Thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy soul’s immensity. 
Haunted forever by the eternal mind, 
Mighty Prophet! Seer blest! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find. 





THE ARENA 





THE FALLACIES OF PERSONAL LIBERTY AND VESTED RIGHTS 


NorTuHine is more alluring to the average American than the name and 
promise of liberty. That sacred word has condoned many a crime and 
concealed many a fallacy. To be told that each man possesses a realm of 
life that no other individual nor all combined can lawfully invade gives 
dignity even to a scalawag and a color of character to a criminal. 

It is often assumed that the question of drink is purely a personal 
affair, and that any wrong done is entirely a private matter. The evils 
and injuries that are grudgingly conceded are placed outside of the 
domain of law as matters for the individual conscience, and no more sub- 
ject to legislation than wicked thoughts. If this contention could have 
been maintained, and the drink habit classed among the inalienable rights, 
then legislation would have concerned itself only with the injuries actually 
proved in any given case, and with appropriate damages. This fallacy 
ignores all the fundamental principles of government and assumes a kind 
and degree of liberty which no man actually possesses. 

Concede the right of all individuals to drink what they please, when 
they please, and as much as they please, and the right of the liquor seller 
is unassailable. If his supposed right to corrupt public morals, deaden 
public conscience, and develop contempt for all law proves to be a serious 
mistake, a creature of imagination, then the supposed personal liberty of 
the drinker evaporates along with it. 

No one but a hermit ever possessed personal liberty. Practically the 
whole human race live under civil liberty. This is simply personal or 
individual liberty restricted and circumscribed by the rights of all other 
individuals, in other words, by the rights of society. 

No individual has the right to do wrong, and society can never 
have the right to compel any one to do wrong. A privilege granted by the 
government to any person to do wrong cannot be a right. It is always a 
wrong. Personal liberty, rightly considered, is the right of the individual 
to choose between two right things, when both are harmless to other 
individuals. Civil liberty is the right of government to overrule that 
choice when it is seen to be more injurious to society than beneficial to 
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the individual. Personal liberty alone would give any person the privilege 
of traveling anywhere with a contagious or infectious disease; civil lib- 
erty establishes a quarantine. Personal liberty grants the privilege of 
erecting cheap buildings in cities; civil liberty establishes a fire limit. 
The one permits an entire and continuous devotion to business; the other 
compels men to perform jury duty and register for military service. 
Civil liberty compels parents to provide food, clothing, shelter, education, 
and medical treatment. It requires citizens to pay taxes for public 
improvements they can never use and probably will never see. The motto 
of Personal Liberty is simply, “I will do as I please.” That of Civil Lib- 
erty is, “The greatest good to the greatest number.” “He that loseth his 
life shall find it.” The surrender of individual rights for the good of 
society results in a far greater sum of privileges for the average citizen 
than any other method. Life is broadened, not narrowed by law. 

What benefits can the liquor business confer that will compensate for 
the enormous cost of drink? Collect the aggregate of supposed pleasure 
received by the moderate drinkers. How many moderate drinkers will 
be required to balance one man dying of delirium? How many drinks in 
youth will compensate for the lingering diseases of after life? What will 
pay for the heartbreak of a multiude of wives, widows, and children? In 
the scale of Infinite Justice, the tears of one drunkard’s child will out- 
weigh all the foaming cups of drunken revelers; and at the bar of final 
accounts, one sigh from a broken heart will drown all the shouts and songs 
of the votaries of Bacchus. 

Prohibitionists have never taught or believed that the drinking of a 
single glass of liquor is a deadly sin. The safest logic is that which is so 
far within the possible conclusion that it is entirely unanswerable. The 
greatest Teacher did not make extreme statements condemning people as 
hopeless sinners. He did teach that sensible men will sit down and count 
the cost. Our nation has counted the cost and has decided that the benefits 
to the one are more than canceled by the injuries to the many, and the 
dreamer will soon be left behind with his air castle of Personal Liberty 
ruined by the forward sweep of hard facts. 

“No man liveth unto himself,” and no county or state can stand alone. 
And as the rights of the individual must be interpreted in the light of the 
rights of all, so no question of public interest can be settled independently 
of other great questions. The immigration question, the labor question, 
the city question, the race question, the questions of taxation, public 
improvements and public health, together with many others, have waited 
for years for their solution, and only started toward a solution when the 
liquor question began to fade out of sight. The complex, interlocking 
system we cal) society will no longer tolerate the groundless assumption 
that any citizen can remain a law unto himself or can override the hap- 
piness and safety of many for the benefit of his whims and caprices. I 
am my brother’s keeper, both in law and ethics, and all right-minded 
people indorse this principle and are thankful for the larger life that has 
come as its natural result. 

AABon S. WATKINS. 
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METHODISTS AND CHILD WELFARE 


“PuBLic sentiment,” says the monthly bulletin of the New York State 
Department of Health, “is the one dynamic force of sufficient power to 
insure necessary compliance with health rules and regulations. Without 
it, health authorities cannot hope to secure adequate health law enforce- 
ment.” Dr. Matthias Nicoll, Jr., deputy commissioner of the department, 
says: “We cannot be wise healers of the patient or the community with- 
out a large sympathy and a liberal humanism.” 

Child welfare work and public health work, in many of their essen- 
tials, are inseparably related. For that large sympathy and liberal human- 
ism which develops public sentiment, to what group of citizens can our 
health authorities more confidently look than to the membership of the 
Methodist churches? 

The establishment of the Methodist Child Welfare Society ten years 
ago was evidence of the recognition in the denomination of the oppor- 
tunity for service to humanity which the well-being of our child popula- 
tion set before them, and in the intervening ten years evidence has 
steadily accumulated that our child-welfare problem is no mere child’s 
play or idealistic dream, but an actual, all-pervading condition. 

Here in America the problem may have become no more acute in 
these ten years than it was before, but the war and the statisticians have 
forced us to see how acute it is. The selective draft disclosed that 30 per 
cent of our young men had physical defects, the great majority of which 
might have been prevented or remedied in their childhood, and we also 
learned that among large groups 20 per cent of them could not read or 
write—another life-handicap which might have been spared them by only 
a moderate application of the most elementary form of child-welfare treat- 
ment. The statisticians have discovered that 15 to 25 per cent of our 
school children are undernourished, that 75 per cent of them have 
remediable physical handicaps, that most of the diseases of childhood can 
be prevented by the simplest of “horse-sense” methods, and that all death- 
rates from infancy to old age can be brought down by sensible, thrifty 
living. 

To teach child-health-care and right conduct based on Christian prin- 
ciples in the homes of the nation, where the child-welfare problem actually 
exists, is one of the first tasks which the Methodist Child Welfare Society 
has set for itself in its newly announced program. It has determined 
upon this as a basic activity because so many of the ills and ailments of 
childhood which persist in their effects through the years of manhood and 
womanhood are due only to thoughtlessness, ignorance or misinformation 
on the part of parents—three causes of all human ills which can be readily 
removed by the simple expedient of providing knowledge in terms of the 
everyday experience of the average man and woman. This knowledge 
already abounds in spots, but not in many spots where it is most needed. 
It abounds in the proceedings of national health and welfare societies, but 
not yet in the homes and schools and churches. Where it now abounds 
it is too often concealed from the average father and mother by terms 
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which only the doctor of medicine or philosophy can understand. Even 
if expressed in simple language in such reports they are not found easily 
available to the average citizen. 

Translated into the words of the workaday world, the basic principles 
of healthy, happy, and useful living are a gospel of courage and good cheer 
which in itself is an antidote to many ills, either real or imaginary. The 
normal life is healthy; it is frugal; it includes joy and freedom for the 
child. These in turn contribute to peace of mind of parents; for they 
learn that it is not lavish expenditure on luxuries that best equips the 
child to be an adult, but the simplest provision of the necessities. Among 
them is, for instance, the cheapest of all medicines, fresh air. Such a 
message is bound to carry cheerfulness and help. To set it before the 
Methodist churches of the nation, and assist them to carry it to the 
furthermost corners of their communities in city and country, is thus a 
part of the big task fer which the Child Welfare Society seeks now to 
organize the “large sympathy and liberal humanism” of every parish. 

Burpette B. Brown, 
Executive Secretary Methodist Child Welfare Society. 





THE CHRISTMAS-EASTER PATH 


In an old mythology which, though discredited, even artistically, since 
the World War, is, nevertheless, part and parcel of the inheritance of 
many modern peoples, there is a naive conception of an earth-heaven 
bridge, a rainbow over whose radiance the good sons of men journey 
upward, passing often as they go kind spirits earthward bent. Not so far 
away from truth, after all, was the ancient Goth. That much we may 
grant to the man of a weird past. 

For to us, sophisticated creatures of a later day, ages removed from 
the prehistoric glint of truth, there comes, in the dawning era of social 
justice, of world-remaking, the fascination of a heaven-born vision of a 
way of light, a radiant path of life between two worlds, each typified by 
two great festivals. The first festival is because of joy coming into this 
world, the other because of joy in another world. It is at Christmas time 
in a great city that we see the starting of the way. We see it in the 
gleam of slowly lighting candles, in the call of chime and trumpet, in the 
joy of carols chanted on the portico of a venerable church, or wind-tossed, 
through all the evening hours, along frosty streets which are the line of 
march of singing thousands. 

We see it in the fragrant greenness of pine, fir, balsam, set in home 
windows aglow or ranked in rows of beauty in transept and chancel of 
stately churches. 

We see it in pageantry, as, in the crisp night air, beneath a sculptured 
tower, the shepherds and the Wise Men seek the manger. And we see it 
while a multitude which has looked upon the pageant chants: 





O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, 
O come, let us adore him, Christ the Lord. 
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From the veriest brownie-clad youngster perched on the shoulder of 
his father, that he may catch the shine of the star, to the weariest old 
man who hobbles away on bis stumpy cane, there is in the shrine of the 
soul a sense of something more than has been seen or heard or sung. For 
star and candles, evergreens sweet with the breath of the forest, the 
sculptured tower with its saints alight, the mystic pageant of the Orient, 
with its magi, shepherds, angels, the joyful carols of eager-faced men and 
women, ail*these are but gleams of the truth shrined deep in every soul. 
Even the baby wonder about the tree and, maybe, about mythical old 
Santa Claus, shows the groping of a tiny mind toward a marvel greater, 
even, than the glories he has seen. 

It is in church, of a Christmas Day, after the songs of the radiant 
Eve, that the vision of the Christmas-Easter path grows clear. For there 
to those who hear is given in one church, which should be the type of all, 
the vision of Christmas joy, sorrow-born, service-destined, tender of soul, 
strong of heart, which leads to newness of life. And that is Easter. From 
the reverence of the service, worshipers go away thinking not of Christ- 
mas merely as a happy time, an annual festival of song and gladness, of 
peace and good will, come once more and now about gone. 

Even some souls, sorrow-steeped and lonely, behold the shining of the 
Christmas-Easter path. And all the valiant-hearted, looking trustingly at 
life, make their adventure of service which, beginning with the jubilation 
of Christmas, leads to the solemn, death-conquering, life-discovering joy 
of Easter. On through the winter, with its ending in Lent, go those who 
have seen the vision, keeping, by kindly service to help-hungry people, 
the glory shrined in eager hearts. When the rains come and the snows, 
when the tempests clutch at the dwellings of men, the clear-souled, still 
seeing in their minds’ eye the path of light, and looking, Sir Launfals, 
as they are, for the Holy Grail, find it not, maybe, as they share a crust 
with a veritable beggar, but as they comfort a little one or a wearied soul 
Perhaps it is a tiny Italian girl, longing to become a “realla Americana,” 
who is taught to sew. Perhaps it is a street boy to whom there is given 
a big brother of help. Perhaps it is an ex-service man into whose life, 
disordered and shocked by a tragedy not of his making, there comes a 
force bringing calmness, hope, useful living. It may be a Lithuanian 
mother who is taught how to bathe and dress her child, how to grow, 
herself, in womanliness. And it may be a trouble-sick soul which is 
brought into a place of peace. Along their way, those who serve find these 
and others, all ripe for help. In the comforting of these there is the 
blossoming of the Christmas joy, the “Adeste Fideles” translated in terms 
of life. 

With this service, because it is genuine, come the Gethsemane of the 
soul and its Calvary and its Easter. Then, from those who travel the 
Christmas-Easter path, comes the chorus of rejoicing, vital with the 
spiritual adventure of the ages: 

Lovingly needing him, brotherly speeding him, preaching, succeeding him, 
Thus is the Master near, thus is he here. 


Baltimore, Md. Grace Louise RoBINsoN, 
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RECENT COMMENTARIES ON JOB 


The Book of Job. Its origin, growth and interpretation, together with a 
new translation based on a revised text. By Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. Octavo, pp. 269. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The Book of Job, together with 
a new translation. By the late Samvuet Roties Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Hon. 
D.Litt., Cambridge and Dublin, Hon. D.D., Glasgow and Aberdeen, 
Fellow of the British Academy, and George BucHANAN Gray, D.Litt., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Mansfield College 
and Grinfield Lecturer on the Septuagint, Oxford, Hun. D.D., Aber- 
deen. In two volumes. Vol. I, pp. Ixxviii and 376; Vol. II, pp. xii and 
360. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue Book of Job is the supreme artistic flower of the literature of 
Israel, and its supremacy in poetic power and beauty is so great that 
there is no second to it, no competitor for even the least of its laurels. 
In religious influence upon the souls of men it is second to the Psalter, 
which speaks to all men as Job to the few. Yet great, splendidly great 
as is Job, it is but little studied in American theological seminaries. 
The uninspiring gentry who now inhabit them as alleged students are in 
large and increasing measure unwilling to study any Hebrew, and the few 
who do would quail before the mountainous difficulties of Job’s grammati- 
cal characteristics. In Germany before the great war (I do not know 
what is the present situation) all the theological faculties offered instruc- 
tion in it, and no man was likely to secure the much coveted Licentiate 
in Theology who could not read it. Let us pray that Jewish theological 
seminaries may serve to keep Hebrew learning alive until some revo- 
lution may produce a new Reuchlin to reestablish the higher learning 
among us. Until that day dawn the few remaining Old Testament scholars 
will do well to sing low, and creep noiselessly out of their caves to con- 
serve whatever little Old Testament learning may survive, by teaching 
the Old Testament in English. O, most sad and impotent conclusion! O 
most dreary and pathetic job! But behold here are two new commentaries 
on the Book of Job, and the liberty to speak freely about them. To me 
these are living books in the sense that two of their three authors were 
personal friends of mine, and are now passed into the unseen, and the 
third, who yet survives in the very plenitude of his powers, is still. 

Professor Jastrow was an American Orientalist of the first rank. He 
was born in Poland, of Jewish parents, who brought him to America as a 
youth, together with his younger brother Joseph, the well-known psycholo- 
gist, professor in the University of Wisconsin. Their father, Marcus 
Jastrow, was the respected and beloved rabbi of an important Jewish 
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synagogue in Philadelphia, and was no less admired by Christians than 
by his own people. He was a man of prodigious learning, welcome always 
among Christian scholars, especially in the Oriental Club of Philadelphia, 
of which he was one of the founders—easily the foremost organization of 
its kind in America. At its meetings no appeal to him for a passage out 
of the Hebrew Bible ever lacked immediate and correct answer. I have, 
indeed, never met his equal in a facile use of the massoretic text or in 
the ability to supply at once a reference to it. He edited A Dictionary of 
the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic 
Literature (London and New York, 1886-1903) and for long and useful 
years was chief editor of the Jewish English Version of the Old Testament, 
published since his death, which occurred in 1903. His son, Morris, had 
the immense initial advantage of birth in a learned house. He was 
soundly educated in the University of Pennsylvania in its old classical 
course, and having studied in the University of Breslau, received the Doc- 
torate of Philosophy at Leipzig. He began his career as an Arabist, hav- 
ing had the advantage of instruction in the most difficult of the Semitic 
languages under the greatest Arabic scholar of the day, Heinrich Leberecht 
Fleischer. He later earned richly deserved repute as an Assyriologist and 
wrote much upon the Old Testament both learned and popular. His 
sudden death in the summer of 1920 is a sore loss to Oriental scholarship 
in America. He wrote a Commentary on the book of Ecclesiastes under 
the title A Gentle Cynic, and has now given us a similar commentary on 
the Book of Job. 

It would have been a great pleasure to me to praise this book 
unstintedly, and it is with the keenest regret that I must say quite 
candidly that I believe it to be wrongly conceived, based upon fa!se 
critical textual principles, and proposing a solution of the problems of the 
book impossible to recommend to students or to general readers. Let me 
try to define within the narrow limits of time and space my meaning. 
Professor Jastrow takes this great book and subjects it to a reediting 
which produces in the end not the Book of Job hitherto known, but a new 
Book of Job. That he has really not edited an existing book but pro- 
duced a new one Professor Jastrow knows quite well. Here’s the way he 
expresses it in the preface: “I am aware that to many, as I suggest at 
various points in my study, it will seem startling as well as painful, to be 
asked to lay aside views which have the force of time-honored tradition 
and to look at the great masterpiece from a new and unaccustomed angle. 
But I am also in hopes that after carefully considering the justification 
brought forward for the interpretation and for the new translation, my 
readers will reach the conclusion that the new Job is a greater master- 
piece than the traditional one, because relieved of contradictions and 
freed from inherent difficulties that persist under the traditional view 
of the book.” Let us see what this means in practice. Professor Jastrow 
begins by removing from the book the prose sections on the subjective 
ground that they present to us different Jobs from the Job that appears 
in the poetical sections. The next st6p is to declare that the book con- 
sisted at one time only of chapters 3-21; “then enlarged by a third series 
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of speeches, chapters 22-27, with chapters 29-31 to form a supplement to 
the original book and chapter 28 as a separate insertion” (p. 30, footnote). 
If this is a radical conclusion, what shall we think of what might have 
been, when we see that Jastrow actually raises the question as to whether 
the book did not originally consist of only one cycle of speeches, but hap- 
pily decides against this hypothesis? But even the part which he accepts 
finally as original, that is, the two cycles, is not a book by an author known 
or unknown, but is the product of a circle of friends skeptical in their 
views of God and providence. To make the case still worse for students 
of a literary masterpiece, Jastrow believes that the original book was sub- 
jected toa “manipulation . . . in the course of the long period elapsing 
between the first draft and the final form, with the view of making the 
book more palatable to Jewish orthodoxy” (pp. 9, 10), and that, partially 
as the result of this, and partially because “the text of a poetic composi- 
tion is more liable to corruption than that of a prose narrative” (p. 9), 
there resulted extensive corruption of the text—so much so that Jastrow 
declares that “it is no exaggeration to say that barring the two introduc- 
tory chapters, which tell the story of Job in prose form, and the prose 
epilogue at the end of the book, there are not ten consecutive verses in the 
symposium between Job and his friends, or in the speeches of Elihu, or 
in the magnificent closing chapters placed as speeches in the mouth of 
Yahweh, the text of which can be regarded as correct (p. 9). 

Let it be remenibered that these are the fundamental principles on which 
Jastrow has approached the book which he is to explain and elucidate, and 
then let us see what the results are. It is indeed a new Job which resulis 
and not the book to which we have been accustomed either in the original 
Hebrew, the Septuagint, the Authorized Version, the Revised Version, or 
in the commentaries of a moderate scholar like Davidson, a radical like 
Dahm, or in the Jewish Version, nor in the Commentary by Driver and 
Gray of which I desire to speak later in this notice. It is rather a new 
Job, in many places so changed as to be unrecognizable at the first or even 
at the second look. In the correction of the text Jastrow has been deeply 
influenced by Arnold B. Ehrlich, who has left seven volumes of 
Randglossen (marginal notes) to the Hebrew Bible. “If I were to have 
made full acknowledgment to Ebrlich in the notes to my translation, his 
name would have appeared on every page” (p. 16). Now there cannot be 
two opinions about the learning of Ehrlich, who had that sort of scholar- 
ship which combined a minute acquaintance with the grammar and lexicog- 
raphy of Hebrew with that much rarer quality of “feeling” for its spirit. 
But it does not at all follow as a necessary conclusion that Ehr- 
lich’s numerous emendations of the text are worthy of frequent adoption. 
Conjectural emendation is a fascinating temptation and most of those 
who from time to time have been occupied with ancient languages have 
succumbed to it at times. If indulged, it nearly always leads the man 
who practices it into greater and ever greater use until he awakes to find 
himself rewriting ancient literature, or is reminded by some candid friend 
that nobody is likely blindly to follow him to such lengths. Let us take a 
concrete example of how Jastrow has rewritten the book. I1 choose the 
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extremely difficult passage Job 19. 23-26 and set down the Revised Version 


and Jastrow’s side by side: 


Oh that my words were now written! 

Oh that they were inscribed in a book! 

That with iron pen and lead 

They were graven in the rock forever! 

But as for me, I know that my re- 
deemer liveth, 

And at last he shall stand up upon 
the earth; 

And after my skin, even this body, is 


Oh that my words could be inscribed, 

Graven for all times in the rock. 

Then I would know that my defender 
will arise, 

Even though he arise in the distant 
future. 

Only under my skin is this indited, 

And within my flesh do I see these 
[words]. 











destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God. 


I am not at all sure that I know what Jastrow’s version really means, 
nor do I see any solid justification for it, or any sufficient defense of it in 
the footnotes which accompany it. I wish now to compare and contrast 
with this the translation which Gray offers in the Commentary by Driver 
and himself. Here it is: 


Oh, would, then, that my words were written! 

Oh would that they were inscribed in a book! 
That with an iron pen and lead 

They were forever graven in the rock! 

But I know that my vindicator liveth, 

And that hereafter he will stand up upon the dust 

And ar ee ae ae eee ee 
And away from my flesh I shall behold God. 
The omission of one line shows how “obscure and uncertain” it is, and 
testifies as well to the difficulty of the whole passage, but this translation 
as a whole seems to me immeasurably to be preferred to Jastrow’s. But 
I have said enough, perhaps too much. I have said it very regretfully, but 
I cannot truthfully commend the book. 

It is now fully time to turn to the book of Driver and Gray. Driver 
was the greatest Hebrew scholar of his day, and his unsurpassed learning 
was matched by and mated with a temper so cautious and a wisdom so sure 
that everything which came from his pen deserved, and in all reasonable 
quarters always received, an ungrudging welcome and in general a 
grateful acceptance. He had marvelous skill in the weighing of evidence, 
and self restraint in the expression of a conclusion once formed. He united 
extraordinary grammatical and lexical authority with a delicate apprecia- 
tion of literary values, and crowned both capacities with spiritual insight 
and religious feeling. His commentaries on some of the biblical books 
are not likely to be surpassed in any early day, and his loss remains irrep- 
arable. He has left pupils who need not here be specifically named who 
carry on his tradition while each maintains his own individuality, and so 
his work lives on in lives as well as in letters. To Driver the writing of 
the commentary on Job for the International Critical series was early as- 
signed, and all who knew him either personally or in his works waited 
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impatiently for the book. In August, 1912, he began work on it and went 
on with characteristic devotion and fortitude after illness began, and at 
last in January, 1914, perceived that his illness was serious and gave then 
directions that the book should be completed by other hands, and his ex- 
pressed choice was that his distinguished pupil, George Buchanan Gray, 
should fulfill this pious but exceedingly difficult task. The result is before 
us in this big book published in two volumes in America and in one volume 
in England. Professor Gray distinguishes carefully in the Preface his 
own work from Driver’s, and in general it may here be said that by far the 
greater part of the big book is Gray’s, for he has written the whole of the 
very extended Introduction, most of the commentary, and has made many 
additions to the philological notes. The resulting book is still a noble 
memorial to Driver, but it is also a monument to Gray’s exact, sober, ex- 
tensive, and profound scholarship, and is quite indispensable to all serious 
students of the glorious Book of Job. The philological notes have not only 
never been surpassed in any commentary on the book, they have never been 
equaled. They are a splendid vindication of English scholarship as com- 
pared with ail or anything that the Germans have done with this book, 
and they are a superb example of the scholarship of these two men. O, 
how I should like to read them with a small class of eager students com- 
paring, verifying and sounding their depths. What a course in grammar, 
lexicography and textual criticism that would be! By the way has any 
theological seminary of any Protestant church such a body of students? 
The exegetical notes are to a certain degree dwarfed by these philological 
notes. Professor Gray has not told me so, but I should suppose that he 
would have been glad to write more fully on many verses, but felt the 
cruel compulsion of the high cost of composition and of paper, and was 
therefore compelled to leave unsaid much that might otherwise have found 
expression. It is for this reason, perhaps, that relatively less is said con- 
cerning the poem as literature. To supplement it on this side students 
might well consult with it A. B. Davidson’s work in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools, in which there still remain many observations which one 
would not willingly let die. 

Gray’s treatment of the critical problems seems to me admirable. 
Naught has escaped him of all that his predecessors have written, and upon 
them all he has formed a sober judgment and expressed it lucidly. He de- 
cides, in common with nearly all modern students, that the Elihu speeches 
were not a part of the original book. I am still frankly in doubt, having — 
long held the same view, but latterly, chiefly perhaps under Budde’s argu- 
ments, have had a strong leaning toward the opinion that the Elihu 
speeches are original. The matter is important, for our view of the 
author’s purpose must be much conditioned upon this vexed question. But 
I am quite willing to let the editor have his way about the Elihu speeches 
in gratitude for his defense of the great speech of Yahweh, rejected by 
Jastrow. Gray says, “The speeches of Elihu may be removed without caus- 
ing a tremor to the structure of the book; but without some speech of 
Yahweh the structure falls to pieces. The book as a finished structure can 
never have closed with c. 31 (or 37); a speech of Yahweh is the natural, 
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if not the necessary sequel to Job’s closing soliloquy; and a speech of 
Yahweh is certainly presupposed in the opening words of the Epilogue 
(42. 7)” [p. xlviii]. To this he adds the conclusion, “On the whole, then, 
38. 39 together with 40. 2-5 and 42. 2-6 appear to be integral to the book, 
but 40. 6—42. 1 for reasons given in the commentary are probably later 
additions” (p. xlix). He also preserves the prose Prologue and the Epi- 
logue as original. As over against Jastrow we therefore have the Book of 
Job substantially as we have always known it, preserved intact, with these 
relatively small omissions, and we have the whole book explained with 
all that the best modern scholarship can produce. I have already said that 
the book is indispensable to all who would or should really know the Book 
of Job. It remains only that I offer Professor Gray congratulations upon 
an achievement which cannot fail to enhance his reputation, and to felici- 
tate all the friends of the lamented and irreplaceable Dr. Driver that his 
last contribution to learning has been so carefully preserved and presented 
with such pious care. 

Ropert W. Rocers. 





THE “SYNAGOGUE OF THE LIBERTINES” 


In June, 1920, M. Clermont-Ganneau communicated to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions an inscription discovered shortly before in Jerusalem, 
which is of such unusual interest for New Testament studies that we print 
it here in a trenscription of the Greek text (restored letters are indicated 
by brackets) and a literal translation.’ 


@EOAOTOD OTETTHNOT IEPETZ KAI 
A[PJXIZTNATOPOT TIOT APXIZTN[ATO} 

rjo}r TIONOT APXIZTN[A]reror [Q1KO 

AOMHZE THN EYNAPOr[HJN EIZ AN[ATINO 

Z{IJN NOMOY KAI EIZ [AJIAAX[HJN ENTOAQN KAI 
T[OJN ZENONA KA[I TA] AQMATA KAI TA XPH 
Z[TJHPIA TON TAATON EIZ KATAATMA TOI 

= [X]PHZOTZIN AIO THE =ZE[NJHD HN EOEME) 
A{IQ|ZAN OI MATEPED [A]TTOY KAI OI TIPE 
2[B]TTEPOI KAI ZIMONIAHS 


‘Theodotus, of (the family of) Vettienus, priest and ruler of the synagogue, 
son of a ruler of the synagogue, grandson of a ruler of the synagogue, built the 
synagogue for the reading of the Law and for the teaching of the commandments, 
as well as the inn, the apartments and the water-works, for the comfort of 
those from abroad needing it; (synagogue) whose foundations had been laid 
by his fathers, by the elders and by Simonides, 


Theodotus records here his erection of a synagogue and an inn: pos- 
sibly the oldest example of an “institutional church” on record. The 
family name of this ancient philanthropist, Vettienus, permits us to fix 


1See Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. ixxi, pp. 30f. and 46ff. (articles of R. Weiland Th. 
Reinach). 
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approximately the date of the inscription. Vettienus was a well-known 
Roman usurer in Cicero’s time. When Pompey captured Jerusalem in 
64 B. C., a great number of Jews were brought to Rome in captivity and 
sold into slavery. The ancestor of Theodotus must have been sold or 
allotted to Vettienus. About the year 60 B. C. he was freed (as many 
other of those slaves were released not long after their capture, according 
to Philo) and, as customary, adopted the name of his former master, 
Vettienus (in Greek Overrjvos). The third generation after this event 
would bring us to about 45 A. D., which is the approximate date of our 
inscription (Th. Reinach). 

This synagogue built by Theodotus, according to some scholars, is 
that famous “Synagogue of the Libertines,” some of whose members dis- 
puted with Stephen (Acts 6. 9). And this seems very plausible: the 
“Libertines” were the descendants of those captives of Pompey that had 
been set free (Schiirer, Gesch. Jud. Volk. last edit. II, 502; III, 84), as 
Theodotus was, and his synagogue was built for the use of Hellenistic 
Jews coming from abroad. 

The worship in the synagogues of the apostolic age is exactly defined 
in this inscription: it included only “the reading of the Law and the 
teaching of the commandments”; prayer was offered (in Jerusalem) only 
in the temple: “Now Peter and John went up together into the temple 
at the hour of prayer .. .” 

For the “Libertines” coming to Jerusalem for the celebration of the 
great annual feasts, or for other reasons, Theodotus provided a hostelry 
or caravanserai (fevxdra) with very simple accommodations for the aver- 
age pilgrim and his beasts (compare Luke 2. 7) and special “suites” 
(Sduara) for distinguished guests. 

The late Prof. C. M. Cobern has not published, in his excellent The 
New Archeological Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the New Testa- 
ment, a document that makes the early apostolic age live again before 
us more vividly than the inscription of Theodotus, the son of Vettienus. 


Cambridge, Mass. R. H. Prerrrer. 


FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THEOLOGY AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


In spite of the very great economic difficulties of the times, the Ger- 
man universities at present show a remarkable increase in the number 
of students as compared with the status just before the war. This 
increase is shared in varying measure by all the faculties except that of 
Protestant theology. Here there has been a decided falling off; yet even 
so the number is considerably above the low level of some fifteen years 
ago. The chief cause of the decline is doubtless the painful uncertainty 
as to the material provision for the clergy in a disestablished church 
The situation would now be much worse than it is, if the government had 
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not made a temporary provision for the clergy. The theological faculties, 
however, remain a part of the university organization. 

Since the war the relative popularity of the different faculties of 
theology shows some marked changes as compared with the situation 
before the war. Tiibingen, which even in 1914 stood first, has now 
fairly distanced all her rivals. On the other hand, Halle, for perhaps 
the first time in her history, has fallen as low as fifth place in the numbe1 
of theological students. Erlangen and G6éttingen have made decided 
relative gains. 

The personality of the faculties has changed much in recent years. A 
year or more ago two of the most eminent theologians of their generation, 
Herrmann and Haering, retired from active service. Ahvut the same 
time Eck in Giessen, and a little later also Gustav Ecke in Bonn did the 
same; not long afterwards both Eck and Ecke died. All four of these 
men held chairs of systematic theology. Mayer, formerly of Strasbourg, 
has succeeded Eck at Giessen, Ecke’s chair at Bonn remains vacant (the 
department being thus left wholly in the hands of the liberal Otto 
Ritschl), Herrmann’s successor at Marburg is Rudolf Otto, while at 
Tiibingen Haering’s chair is filled by Karl Heim. Except for the decided 
displeasure among the conservatives at the elimination of Ecke’s chair, 
these appointments are regarded with a good deal of satisfaction. More- 
over, it was not difficult to find a suitable successor for Heim at Miinster 
and for Otto at Breslau, while Mayer came from a university that had 
passed out of German control. But now comes the new Prussian law 
retiring all university professors of that state above the age of 65. This 
affects the ten Protestant theological faculties of Prussia, but of course 
not the seven belonging to other German states. This law at once 
removes from the active ranks more than a dozen professors of Protestant 
theology. Five of them belong to the Berlin faculty, namely Harnack, 
Baudissin, Kaftan, Strack and Kunze. Among those in other faculties 
are such men as Kattenbusch in Halle, Konig in Bonn, and Budde in 
Marburg. At any time an emergency of this sort would involve grave 
difficulties, but it is especially so at the present time. Since 1914 compara- 
tively few men have been in a position to prepare themselves for the 
academic career. Besides, the mortality in the Protestant theological 
faculties of Germany has been unusually high in recent years. Several 
of the younger men and also one old man (Caspar René Gregory) lost 
their lives in the war. Also an unusual number died from natural causes, 
among them Johannes Weiss in Heidelberg, Brieger and Hauck in Leipzig, 
Bousset in Giessen, and Cornill in Halle. Many of the vacancies caused 
by death or by retirement have been or can be very satisfactorily filled. 
Berlin is fortunate to secure a Sellin, Halle a Gunkel, Tiibingen a Heim, 
Marburg an Otto. But then come the vacancies in the second line. The 
supply of really competent men will be exhausted before the end is 
reached. 

The professors and privat docenten of the former theological faculty 
at Strasbourg have received appointments in the universities of Germany, 
except three, who, adhering to France, have accepted chairs in the new 
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French faculty there. The dissolution of the German Lutheran faculty 
at Dorpat occasioned the calling of Girgensohn, an admirable systematic 
theologian, to Greifswald. It will be of interest to note that Otto is the 
recipient of simultaneous calls to Berlin and Halle. There is something 
curious in the fact that after Heitmiiller left Marburg for Bonn, four men 
were called in succession to take his chair in Marburg before one was 
found to accept. Also Harnack’s chair in Berlin has been declined by 
Lietzmann of Jena, and it is not certain that it will be accepted by 
Scheel of Tiibingen, to whom it has next been offered. 

For a score of years before the war the liberal theologians of Prussia 
often complained that the government systematically favored the con- 
servatives in the matter of academic preferment. Now, however, the like 
complaint is heard from the other side. The policy of the Prussian gov- 
ernment in the matter of the theological faculties is largely determined 
by Troeltsch, who, in connection with his Berlin professorship, is an 
under secretary in the Department of Education. 

Since 1914 the literary output of the theological scholars has nat- 
urally been much diminished. Just as naturally, too, it has assumed an 
altered character. Where works representing profound research have been 
published in these last years, they are really the fruits of the quieter 
period before the war. Nearly all recent productions have some special 
reference to the practical problems of the day. 

The new German constitution, as was noted above, expressly provides 
for the continuance of theological faculties as integral parts of the uni- 
versities in spite of the fact that the church has been disestablished. Yet 
there is an obvious incongruity in the situation. Why should the state 
maintain and control theological faculties, when there is no longer a state 
church? Hence the question continually emerges in the minds of inter- 
ested observers, whether the theological faculties may not, after a time, 
be severed from the universities and pass under the control of the church. 
It is possible that in the end this would be a good arrangement; for the 
present, however, it would be a calamity. The church is only just begin- 
ning to find herself after her emancipation from the state. Until the con- 
tending ecclesiastical parties shall have discovered some modus vivendi, 
the theological faculties could have no rest nor security under the con- 
trol of the church. The emancipated church, conscious of her tremendous 
tasks and struggling to accomplish them, cannot fail to produce vigorous 
thinkers, but the organization and maintenance of theological faculties 
is quite another matter. 

But in fact the theological faculties are remaining an integral part 
of the university organization. Moreover, they must henceforth bear the 
character of state institutions even more than before. For now the 
appointments to professorships are made by a ministry of state that no 
longer has any relation to the church. Formerly it was the “Kultusmin- 
isterium” (Department of Worship) that controlled the affairs both of 
the church and of the universities; now there is no “Minister of Worship,” 
but instead a “Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung” 
(Department of Learning, Art, and Public Education). But in spite of 
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the fact that the voice of the church seems destined to be even less heeded 
in the future than in the past in matters pertaining to the theological 
faculties, there is reason to hope that a sense of the great religious and 
social distress of the time shall bring the teachers of theology into a 
closer contact with the life of the church than they have had in the past. 

It is a significant fact that, according to the new German constitution, 
which places all religious denominations upon the same footing, members 
of what were once known as “the sects” are not less eligible to appoint- 
ment as professors of theology than members of what were “state 
churches.” All alike are now at liberty to qualify for such a career by 
passing the usual state and faculty examinations. 

On the whole it seems that in its purely scientific character German 
theology can hardly escape a relative decline. But it may well be that this 
loss will be more than counterbalanced by a gain in religious vitality and 
depth. Then, when the present storm and stress are somewhat abated, 
perhaps a new generation of theologians will even surpass the older ones 
in scientific accomplishments and yet keep the rich practical sense now 
developing. 

The question of the reform of theological study is not new in Germany, 
but it has become acute since the war. Many students returning after 
the long interruption of their studies caused by their military service 
desired and received very considerable alleviation of the conditions usually 
imposed upon those presenting themselves for the state examinations. 
This condition, of course, will soon have passed away. The demand for 
reform is rooted in more permanent conditions, and it comes from the 
students as well as from the professors. One serious problem arises from 
the fact that a rapidly increasing number of students come to the univer- 
sity from the Realschule instead of the humanistic gymnasium, in other 
words, without knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and even with but little 
knowledge of Latin. This means that the student must acquire an 
adequate knowledge of Greek and Hebrew while he is pursuing his 
theological studies—a most unsatisfactory arrangement. Another diffi- 
culty arises from the fact that, while the student is still allowed to take 
the examinations for entrance into the ranks of active clergymen after 
only three years of study, the field of theological study, especially in the 
Bible and church history, has expanded so that it is almost hopeless to 
cover it adequately in three years. On this account various proposals 
for new regulations have been made. Some of these emanate from a rep- 
resentative council of the students themselves, others from the professors. 
A large number of students have given formai expression to the desire 
to make examination in Hebrew optional with the candidate. This is 
seconded by some professors, among them so distinguished a man as 
Harnack. But the desire to reduce the number and range of the uncondi- 
tional requirements affects, in a way, other subjects besides Hebrew. The 
desire is widely expressed that, even in those subjects which cannot in 
any event be wholly eliminated for any candidate, the candidate may have 
a pretty wide range of options as to the portions of the field upon which 
he shall be examined, As to the question of the status of the Hebrew, an 
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overwhelming majority of professors insist upon retaining it as an obliga- 
tory subject. On the other point there is a disposition to make some 
concessions. It is widely recognized that modern conditions demand a 
considerable extension of a theologue’s range of study, especially in the 
field of the social sciences, Hence the tendency toward a reduction of the 
scope of the obligatory subjects. 

Of course there are many suggestions looking toward a modification of 
the method of instruction. Admirable as the lecture system is for cer- 
tain purposes, it is generally admitted that it ought to be more generally 
supplemented by “repetitions” (that is, reviews and recitations upon the 
matter of the lectures, usually conducted by an assistant, and outside the 
lecture hour). And then there is a growing impatience on the part of 
the professors with that abuse of “academic freedom” which permits a 
student to absent himself ad libitum from lectures and yet obtain the 
customary testimony that he has heard the course. Finally, there is an 
almost universal feeling that the department of practical theology must 
be pretty thoroughly reconstructed in order to adapt it to modern condi- 
tions. (Among the discussions of these problems Feine’s pamphlet, Zur 
Reform des Studiums der Theologie, will be found specially valuable.) 

Joun R. VAN PE rt. 


ADOLF HARNACK 


On April 1, 1921, a new Prussian law became operative which for the 
first time in that country extended to university professors the principle 
of an age limit to the tenure of office. By it at a single stroke many 
eminent men were removed from the active ranks. Among the theologians 
thus affected far the most distinguished is Adolf Harnack. He retires, it 
should be observed, not only from his professorship but also from his post 
as Director of the National Library at Berlin. At the time of his retire- 
ment he had almost rounded out his seventieth year. His birthday (May 
7) was celebrated with much grateful enthusiasm by a multitude of his 
pupils, past and present, together with many other friends. Besides the 
varied festivities of the occasion, which included official greetings from 
several bodies, mention should be made of the two collective volumes of 
studies prepared in honor of the master, the one by various specialists 
in the field of church history, the other by a number of his former 
pupils. 

Harnack is unquestionably the most famous and influential teacher 
and writer in the field of church history since Baur. Indeed, no other 
theological teacher in any department in the last generation has won as 
large a hearing as Harnack. In his own field Wellhausen, no doubt, 
enjoyed an equally high reputation, but he had no such numbers of hearers 
or readers as Harnack. 

For the occasion of his seventieth birthday the Christliche Welt pre- 
pared a special “Harnack number,” and some of his former pupils wrote 
concerning the master and his work. Under the caption “Leipzig 1877-78” 
Bornemann writes in part as follows: “It seemed to us as if a new world 
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were rising to our view. We had had excellent teachers elsewhere, and 
now also we were auditors of eminent professors and renowned scholars. 
Here, however, we felt the breath of genius. Harnack united in a unique 
manner the qualifications required in a scholar with the gifts of a teacher 
by the grace of God: a fine sense for observing and tracing out facts and 
relations, unwearied diligence in collecting materials, a power of arrang- 
ing and grouping the materials and then giving them shape, a compre- 
hensive memory, critical acumen, clearness and sobriety of judgment, also 
a wonderful gift of intuition and combination, and with alli this an 
astonishing ease, transparency, and warmth of exposition, and often 
enough an unexpected good luck in finding and discovering things.” 
After showing how wonderful was the interest that Harnack aroused even 
then by his new method in the treatment of the history of dogma and 
the creeds, Bornemann proceeds thus: “To-day ani for some decades 
past the name of Harnack stands for a theological and ecclesiastical pro- 
gram of universal significance. . . . We were permitted to be witnesses 
of his beginnings; in his first lecture on the history of dogma he had 
only sixteen hearers. But even at that time we spontaneously honored 
him as our guide and master and believed in his star and were sure he 
was destined to accomplish the very greatest thimgs. In the work he was 
then doing there lay, in a germinal state, all the essential elements of the 
work that he has accomplished in the course of his life.” 

The other articles in the “Harnack number” are all interesting and 
illuminating. That by Erich Foerster is entitled “Marburg 1887,” that 
by Rade “Berlin 1892,” while Baumgarten gives an account of Harnack’s 
notable work in connection with the Evangelical Social Congress, and 
Jiilicher gives an admirable notice of Harnack’s latest book, Marcion. 
Besides, there is reproduced Harnack’s own first contribution to the 
Christliche Welt—a periodical which, the editor declares, without Harnack 
would not have been; it is a very brief article entitled: ‘“Lesefriichte aus 
Augustin.” Rade’s article deals with the painful controversy over the 
Apostles’ Creed. Outwardly, at least, the party of the ecclesiastical con- 
servatives was victorious. “For the only success,” writes Rade, “which 
we had, was that we maintained our existence in the church. So Harnack 
remained that which with Bismarck’s help he had become, professor of 
theology in Berlin. But those who had the controlling influence in the 
church succeeded in excluding him from every activity involving the 
practical direction of church affairs, and so it came that talents which 
he would gladly have placed at the service of the church in preference 
to everything else had to be utilized for the benefit of the Prussian library 
system and of scientific research in fields outside religion and theology. 

There lies more of the tragic in these experiences than can be 
told in this brief reminiscence.” 

In spite, however, of some bitter experiences, Harnack has had a 
brilliantly successful career. He inspired and trained an astonishing 
number of pupils for independent research. Many of his grateful pupils 
have followed other paths than his in theology, but they all unite in 
acknowledging him as their supreme master and guide in historical 
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research. His literary production has been almost incredibly great. 
Besides a multitude of essays, addresses, and book reviews, he wrote a 
large number of monographs and special studies, such as those on 
Augustine, Monasticism, St. Luke, and Marcion. But there are four works 
that stand out as peculiarly significant: the History of Dogma, the History 
of Early Christian Literature, the Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries, and the Essence of Christianity (“What is 
Christianity?”). Each of the first three was epoch-making in its field; 
the fourth was a supreme popular triumph. 

Harnack is no mere historian; he is also a significant theologian. 
Still, it cannot be denied that Harnack the theologian enjoys far less 
credit than Harnack the historian. Among the disciples of Ritsch] he is 
easily the most versatile, brilliant, and productive, but donbtless such 
men as Herrmann and Haering surpass him in originality and depth of 
theological thinking. 

Harnack retires while yet in excellent vigor of body and mind, and 
his friends and admirers hope for yet many a good thing from his pen. 

Joun R. VAN PELr. 


BOOK NOTICES 
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A Critical and Ezegetical Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. 
By R. H. Cuar.es, D.Litt., D.D. 2 vols. Pp. cxci +373; 497. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $9. 


Tue Book of Revelation cannot be read understandingly without a 
commentary; and there have been written more commentaries on Revela- 
tion than on any other book of the Bible. But commentaries abreast with 
the best scholarship of our time are rare; and yet none other are safe for 
guidance in view of the outlook on history which its interpretation 
involves. 

Dr. R. H. Charles, Archdeacon of Westminster and Fellow of the 
British Academy, has written the commentary which it is safe to predict 
will be for at least a generation the standard work to English readers. 

Tue Greek Text.—One of the most notable features of the new com- 
mentary is the thorough work done in textual criticism. It requires a 
good deal of experience in this kind of work to appreciate the immensity 
of labor it implies; and the popular reviewer is apt to pass it with silence. 
But the best scholarship of our day is not content until it has exhausted 
every available means to get back as nearly as possible to the very 
wording of the original autograph which has in many cases become 
obliterated through centuries long transcription of the manuscripts. This 
task in the case of Revelation led to the examination of 7 Uncial and 223 
Cursive Greek manuscripts; 5 Latin versions; 3 Syriac versions; 2 
Armenian versions; 2 Egyptian versions, the Bohairic and the Sahidic; 
and an Ethiopic version. These had all to be compared word by word, 
even to the spelling of a word; the differences accounted for and their 
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value estimated, with that fine sense of discrimination which recognizes 
that a later manuscript may sometimes represent a better and more 
original reading than an earlier manuscript. 

Dr. Charles is thoroughly familiar with textual criticism, having 
spent many years in the collation of manuscripts and the formation of 
texts in several languages, but because he felt that his eyes were unequal 
to this fresh strain, he called to his aid the help of other scholars, chief 
among them the Rev. F. S. Marsh, Dean of Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
The result of these labors is a new Greek text of Revelation, with a most 
generous Apparatus Criticus, containing the various readings, and a new 
translation of the text, occupying about one fourth of the space. 

One is tempted here to give detailed illustrations of the results 
achieved; but one or two must suffice. The most frequent changes of the 
text are omissions. There is a tendency observable with scribes to add 
to the original text explanatory glosses or longer interpolations. Such 
are, for instance, 9. 19, “and in their tails; for their tails are like unto 
serpents, having heads,” out of harmony with the context, which tells 
that the destructive powers of the horses lie in the fire, smoke, and brim- 
stone which issue from their mouths, and not in their tails; the gloss is 
due to 9. 10; or 20. 14, “this is the second death, the lake of fire,” evidently 
added here as a marginal gloss, drawn from 22. 8f., where the clause is full 
of meaning; but it is wholly out of place here with regard to death and 
Hades; other omissions are: 22. 11; 22. 18b, 19. Among gains to the text 
may be pointed out 18. 22, where the verse now reads: 

“And the voice of the harpers and singers 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 

And the voice of the flute players and trumpeters 
Shall be heard no more in thee.” 


A similar instance is 21.22, which now reads: 
“And I saw no temple therein: 


For the Lord God Almighty is the temple thereof, 
And the Lamb is the ark of the covenant thereof.” 


The result as a whole is not startling; but it represents the best 
endeavor with the means available. Of course, many of the changes in 
the text are based upon conjecture. When the text is evidently at fault 
and neither the manuscripts in Greek nor the versions throw any light 
on the difficulty, the only alternative the text critic has is to leave the 
text as it stands unintelligible or make a good guess of what it probably 
was. Many conjectures commend themselves as reasonable, but the 
evidence for them is subjective rather than objective. 

Tue Laneuace.—Closely akin to the textual studies and as thorough 
and of even greater value is Dr. Charles’s contribution to the proper 
estimate of the language of Revelation. Here again he is in accord with 
the highest ideals of modern scholarship which has learned through the 
Greek papyri that New Testament Greek has a legitimate character of 
its own and that each New Testament writer has a distinctive style. But 
wherein he has gone beyond his predecessors is his claim that the writer 
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of the Apocalypse thought in Hebrew while he wrote in Greek, and that 
in order to discover its meaning and render it correctly in English the 
Greek text needs at times to be translated into Hebrew. In defense of 
his position Dr. Charles states that his studies, which have extended from 
the time of Homer down to the Middle Ages, have led him to the con- 
clusion that the linguistic character of the Apocalypse is absolutely 
unique. The result of this research is made accessible in the commentary 
in A Short Grammar of the Apocalypse. 

I give of many instances only one or two. It is a common Hebrew 
custom, after using a participle or infinitive, to change the construction 
and use a finite verb. This is not good Greek; but the writer of the 
Apocalypse often makes use of this Hebraistic construction. Dr. Charles 
claims that the translators of the Apocalypse, failing to recognize his 
Hebrew idiom, mistranslate him. For instance, 1. 17, 18, the Revised 
Version reads: 


“Fear not, I am the first and the last, and the Living one; and I was 
dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of death and 
of Hades.” 


Charles translates: 


“Fear not; I am the first and the last: 
And he that liveth, and was dead: 


And, behold, I am alive for evermore ; 
And have the keys of death and of Hades.” 


Charles’s translation is far superior in bringing out both the Hebrew 
idiom and the Hebrew rhythm. Another instance is 12. 17, where the 
Revised Version reads: 


“And there was war in heaven: Michael and his angels going forth to war 
with the dragon.” 


Charies renders: 


“And war burst forth in heaven: 
Michael and his angels had to war with the dragon.” 


Here again, Charles renders the Hebrew idiom of the emphatic infinitive 
“to war” more correctly and brings out its force. 

Tue AuTHoRSHIP.—The authorship of the Johannine writings is one of 
the most contested of New Testament problems. Dr. Charles has con- 
tributed much to its solution. He has made it clear that the authorship 
of the Apocalypse is not anonymous, but that it was written by a John. 
He has also made it clear that the Gospel and the Epistles of John are 
from the hands of a different John than that of the Apocalypse. There is 
mention of three Johns in connection with the authorship: John, the 
apostle; John, the elder; and John, the prophet or seer. Dr. Charles gives 
convincing evidence that the tradition that John the apostle died as 
martyr before A. D. is historical; and consequently he could not be the 
author of either writings, for they belong to the last decade of the first 
Christian century. He claims further that the linguistic evidence points 
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to John the elder as the author of the Gospel and the three Epistles; John 
the prophet or seer, then, is the author of the Apocalypse. 

This John, who appears to look upon the apostles retrospectively 
and from without (21. 14), and distinctly claims to be a prophet (22. 9), 
according to Dr. Charles was a Palestinian Jew, more particularly a 
Galilean, for Galilee was the home of seers and apocalyptists. He 
migrated to Asia Minor when probably advanced in years. He learned 
his Greek probably late in life, for he never got over thinking in Hebrew 
while he wrote in Greek; and this accounts for the fact that his Greek is 
unlike any Greek that was ever penned by mortal man. He was a great 
spiritual genius, a man of profound insight and the widest sympathies; 
and his work exhibits a structural unity with a steady development of 
thought. 

Dr. Charles has a very poor opinion of the editor who put the 
Apocalypse into form. He claims that John died when he had completed 
1 to 20. 8 of his work, and that the materials for its completion, which were 
for the most part ready in a series of independent documents, were put 
together by a faithful but unintelligent disciple in the order which he 
thought right. This disciple was a better Greek scholar than his master, 
for he frequently corrects his master’s mistakes. But he fails to com- 
prehend his master’s sweep of thought, and by means of interpolations 
and dislocations comes nearly wrecking the grand outlines of the work. 

With fine insight, Dr. Charles regards in 14. 3f., “even they that had 
been purchased out of the earth. These are they that were not defiled 
with women; for they are virgins,” as one of the interpolations of the 
editor. For, Charles argues, the author who compares the covenant 
between Christ and the Church to a marriage, 19. 9, and calls the Church 
the Bride, 21. 2, 9; 22. 17, could not possibly have regarded marriage as a 
pollution, excluding Peter or any other married apostle or any woman 
whatever from the company that follows the Lamb on Mount Zion. The 
interpolation throws an interesting light on the character of the editor, 
who appears to have been a narrow ascetic who introduced into Chris- 
tianity ideas that had their origin in pagan faiths of unquestionable 
impurity; for it is chastity, and not celibacy, that is a Christian virtue. 

It seems that the editor, according to Charles, did his worst in 20. 4 
to chapter 22, where the original author sees in a vision the coming evan- 
gelization of the world by Christ and the glorified martyrs. But through 
the editor’s rearrangement of the text the millennial reign is emptied 
of all significance. The glorified martyrs return to earth with Christ and 
enjoy a dramatic but rather secular victory, sitting on thrones in splendid 
idleness for full one thousand years (20. 4-6). 

The removal of the interpolations and the rearrangement of the dis- 
locations constitute one of the finest pieces of Dr. Charles’s constructive 
work. The plan of the book of Revelation becomes clearer and logical 
and will add immensely to the understanding of what is generally con- 
sidered a sealed message. 

Tue Exposirion.—Here Dr. Charles is at his very best. There is no 
scholar who is more at home with apocalypses than he. He has spent 
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years in editing and explaining them and the Oxford edition of the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is his splendid work. This thorough 
acquaintance with the material aids Dr. Charles in recognizing the 
author’s use of earlier sources. It is no small gain to find here com- 
petent recognition of what the present writer has taught in the class room 
for a long time, that the general eschatological scheme underlying the 
Apocalypse is the same as that in the apocalypse of Jesus recorded in the 
Gospels; and that the Apocalypse is really only a fully elaborated form 
of it. It is highly probable that both of them go back to a document 
behind the Gospels, the so-called Little Jewish-Christian Apocalypse. The 
bearing of this upon the question as to what Jesus really taught on how 
his kingdom is to come, in spiritual or apocalyptic fashion, is far-reaching 
and promising. 

The psychology of religious phenomena is making itself felt in the 
interpretation of the Bible. It is a forward step and in the right 
direction when Dr. Charles devotes an introductory chapter to the dis- 
cussion of the Object of the Seer and His Method—Vision and Reflection. 
Of the two possible views, whether visions are caused by divine action 
or are the result of reflection, Dr. Charles holds the first in a modified and 
restricted form. He believes that behind these visions there is an actual 
substratum of reality belonging to the higher spiritual world and that 
the heavenly vision is vouchsafed. But he places the value of such 
psychical experiences not so much on their being actual experiences, as on 
the source from which they sprang, the environment in which they were 
produced, and the influence they exercised on the will and character. The 
main question with him is the character of the religious faith they express 
and the moral and religious duties they enforce. Whether they are 
literal descriptions of actual experiences is a wholly secondary question. 
Dr. Charles recognizes a higher form of religious knowledge than seeing 
of visions. It is “the divine insight won in a state of intense spiritual 
exaltation, in which the self loses immediate self-consciousness without 
becoming unconscious, and the best faculties of the mind are quickened to 
their highest power. Therein the soul comes into direct touch with 
truth or God himself.” Such experiences can be expressed only in 
symbols and find their analogies in those of the musician, poet, painter, 
and scholar. The normal use of the reason, embracing the powers of 
insight, imagination, and judgment, is recognized in the seer’s (a) 
arrangement of the materials; (b) in his creation of allegories; (c) in the 
adaptation of traditional materials to his own purpose and their reinter- 
pretation; (d) in the conventional use of the phrase “I saw.” 

No book of the Bible has called forth such a variety of methods of 
interpretation as the Book of Revelation. Dr. Charles enumerates nine 
types. He uses all of them according as they are needed, but he lays 
special stress upon the philological method, the great value of which he 
has come to see through his special studies in the language of the 
Apocalypse. He understands well the mission of the commentator, which 
is not to make his author say what the commentator thinks he ought to 
say, but make clear what his author thinks whether he agrees with him 
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or not. Dr. Charles keeps himself well in the background in dealing with 
the eschatological teachings of the Apocalypse. He is more concerned to 
let his readers know what John’s views are than state his own. Nowhere 
in the commentary does he discuss the pros and cons of millennialism; and 
one might be misled into thinking him to be a pre-millennialist, until he 
reads what Dr. Charles has to say on the object of the author of the 
Apocalypse and its permanent or present-day value. “The object of the 
seer,” Dr. Charles says, “is to proclaim the coming of God’s kingdom 
on earth, and to assure the Christian Church of the final triumph of 
goodness, not only in the individual or within its own borders, not only 
throughout the kingdoms of the world and in their relations one to 
another, but also throughout the whole universe. Thus its gospel was 
from the beginning at once individualistic and corporate, national and 
international and cosmic. While the seven churches represent entire 
Christendom, Rome represents the power of this world. With its claim 
to absolute obedience, Rome stands in complete antagonism to Christ. 
Between these two powers there can be no truce or compromise. The 
strife between them must go on inexorably without let or hindrance, 
till the kingdom of the world has become the kingdom of the Lord and 
of his Christ. This triumph is to be realized on earth. There is to be no 
legislation, no government, no statecraft which is not finally to be brought 
into subjection to the will of Christ. John’s Apocalypse is thus the 
divine statute book of international law, as well as the manual for the 
guidance of the individual Christian. In this spirit of splendid optimism 
the seer confronts the world-wide power of Rome with its blasphemous 
claims to supremacy over the spirit of man. He is as ready as the most 
thoroughgoing pessimist to recognize the apparently overwhelming might 
of the enemy, but he does not, like the pessimist, fold his hands in help- 
less apathy, or weaken the courage of his brethren by idle jeremiads and 
tears. Gifted with an insight which the pessimist wholly lacks, he can 
recognize the full horror of the evils that are threatening to engulf the 
world, and yet he never yields to one despairing thought of the ultimate 
victory of God’s cause on earth.” 

With an inspiring message like this, based upon a sane and scholarly 
interpretation of a mystifying symbolism, Charles’s Revelation is destined 
to be of incalculable value and service. It should be in the hands of 
every minister of the gospel and every intelligent layman who wishes the 
latest and best information on a subject that is at present badly misused. 

Syracuse University. J. Perirz. 


The Proposal of Jesus. By Joun A. Hutton. 12mo, pp. viii + 249. New 
York: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, $2 net. 


Discerning the Times. By Joun A. Hutton. 12mo, pp. 280. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Price, $3. 


Tue pagan conception of religion regards it as an interest apart from 
the ordinary circumstances of life. It is not supposed to have any concern 
in political and social problems. The influence cf this one-sided idea is 
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seen in the interpretation of the ministry of Jesus as though it were 
almost solely to the individual. A re-reading of the Gospels without any 
inherited bias has produced a different impression, that the supreme 
concern of Jesus was to save this present world. “He came to inaugurate 
a world state-of-matters, having as its ultimate motive and principle God, 
and the very God who had worked his way into the conscience of the 
Hebrew people in the long agony and illumination of their history.” 

Dr. Hutton develops this thesis with unusual insight in The Proposal 
of Jesus. “Christianity is much more than a system really of psychology, 
which deals with delicate and subtle things of the soul.” Its program 
is one of world redemption, touching individual, social, political, national, 
and international life. The universal outlook of Jesus cut at the roots 
of nationalistic ambitions and the storm which ensued was inevitable. 
Those who opposed him could not see beyond their party interests. Their 
parochial minds were absorbed in petty sectarian quarrels and they were 
pathetically incapable of understanding the larger issues and the weightier 
requirements of justice, mercy, and faith. The proposal of Jesus to his 
nation, in the light of their political situation, was a solution which 
offered the only way of escape from the conflict between their nationalism 
and the internationalism of imperial Rome. They refused to accept it 
and persisted in their own ways which ended in the tragedy of 70 A. D.— 
the fall of Jerusalem and the dissolution of the nation. We are hearing 
a great deal about the leadership of Jesus, but this volume is one of the 
first attempts to present the alternatives as they are set forth in the 
Gospels. 

What then is the task of the Church? This is specifically answered 
in the other volume, with the significant title, Discerning the Times. 
These sermon-essays have the note of urgency and of illuminating persuas- 
iveness that marks all truly great preaching. Unfamiliar texts fre- 
quently meet us in these pages and they are placed in their logical 
context, so that we wonder why the truth they enshrine had not before been 
seen by us. Here is a preacher who searches the Scriptures, as an 
efficient steward of the manifold grace of God, who also understands the 
drift of things and how the course should be steered by individuals and 
nations, to the end that we realize the divine purpose of world redemption. 
The thought of responsibility is strikingly enforced in the essay on “For 
the Ten’s Sake,” suggested by the destruction of Sodom. “According to 
the Bible, a situation is desperate, not when things are hopelessly bad, 
but when there is not a saving minority.” The conclusion is that “things 
are not yet beyond recall so long as there is a faithful minority, who 
will appeal by their own goodness to those who are round about them, 
and who will appeal by their own steadfast intercession to the slumbering 
resources of God.” 

These two books deserve careful study. They open up lines of 
thought which can be followed with great advantage, and they stress the 
kind of message which the pulpit is called upon to deliver in these days 
of uncertainty and distraction. 
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The Shorter Bible: The Old Testament. Translated and arranged by 
Cuartes Foster Kent, with the collaboration of CHarites CUTLER 
Torrey, Henry A. SHERMAN, Frevertck Harris, and Erne, Curie. 
6mo, pp. xxxi+622. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2. 


Any attempt to encourage the reading of the Bible should be wel- 
comed. It is acknowledged to be the manual of life, but large portions 
of it are practically unknown because the average Christian does not 
take the pains to discover its valued treasures. If the present library 
of sixty-six books was brought together by a company of men in accord 
with tradition, who, however, used their own discretion in the matter of 
selection, why may not the same liberty be used by others, whose purpose 
is to make clear and direct the divine message to the human soul? This 
privilege of Protestantism has been wisely exercised by the translators 
of The Shorter Bible. The New Testament was published three years ago 
and was received with appreciation. The Old Testament, now before us, 
will meet with a similar cordial reception. 

The material is arranged according to the nature of the contents, 
with due regard to the probable date of the several writings. The out- 
standing divisions are: Stories and histories, Laws, the Prophets, the 
Lyrics, the Teachings of the Wise. The subdivisions take note of the 
character of the writings. For instance, the Psalms are arranged as 
Psalms of praise and thanksgiving, Hymns of trust and adoration, Prayers, 
Psalms of meditation. The intrinsic worth of Proverbs is well brought 
out by the arrangement according to topics, such as the practical value 
of the teachings of the Wise, God and man, man’s education, man in his 
family and personal relations, man in his economic relations, man in his 
legal and political relations, the essential characteristics of a good citizen. 
The argument of the drama of Job is most impressively brought out in 
this manner. The sections further indicate the subject matter of each 
of the passages and the titles make excellent topics for expository sermons. 

The translation avoids the archaic and the colloquial and in choice 
English it vividly brings out the meaning of the original, retaining the 
style of poetry or prose and distinguishing narrative from dialogue 
passages. In many parts it is far superior to the American Revision. 
“It is fitting to praise Thee, O God,” is better than, “Praise waiteth for 
Thee, O God.” “O Lord, condescend to hear me,” than “Bow down thine 
ear, O Jehovah, and answer me” (pp. 482, 501). “The inclination to sir 
will overcome you, but you should master it” is far more expressive 
(Gen. 4. 7). “How awe-inspiring is this place’ means more than “How 
dreadful is this place” (p. 33). “You shall not use the name of Jehovah 
your God profanely” is more to the point. “Away, you visionary! Off 
with you to the land of Judah,” makes clearer the forcible dismissal of 
Amos (p. 344). “Keep calm; have no fear; do not lose courage,” is far 
more direct than “Take heed and be quiet; fear not; neither let thine 
heart be faint” (p. 364). “Every people, nation, and race” is less 
confusing than “Every people, nation, and language” (p. 291). “Your 
words be mere blustering wind” is more vivid than “the words of thy 
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mouth be like a mighty wind.” “Full of intemperate speech” than “fill 
himself with the east wind” (pp. 575, 584). Daniel’s hymn of praise is 
rendered with a sense of its rhythmic beauty, which is translated as prose 
by the American Revision (p. 286). A reminiscence of Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha is seen in Job’s lines: 


“There the wicked cease from troubling, 
There the weary art at rest; 

Captives too at ease together, 

Hearing not the voice of masters. 
There the small and great are gathered, 
There the slave is free at last” (p. 570). 


An occasional rendering is not an improvement of the Revision. We 
prefer “In all thy ways acknowledge him” to “In all you do know him 
intimately” (p. 535); “Keep thy heart with all diligence,” to “guard your 
heart above all things” (p. 554); “Joy cometh in the morning” to “But 
the morning brings shouts of joy” (p. 507); “As the man is, so is his 
strength” to “A man has a man’s strength” (p. 130). It would have been 
an advantage if the textual references were inserted in the margin in 
addition to the Index. The passages omitted are repetitions or duplicates 
or parts that seldom appeal to the average Bible reader, whose needs are 
chiefly considered in this translation. Leviticus has only a page and a 
half, and the other codes of ceremonial, ritual, and social legislation of 
interest to an antiquated civilization are almost all omitted, as also 
Chronicles, Obadiah, and Haggai. But the cream of the Old Testament is 
preserved. Whoever reads this volume will turn to it again and again, 
convinced that the Old Testament still has a pertinent message we can 
ill afford to neglect. 


The Political Aspects of St. Augustine's “City of God.” By Joun NeviILte 
Ficeis, Litt.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, Price, $2.50. 


WHEN one civilization has fallen and another is in its birth throes, 
people are apt to be seduced by the rushlights of a false leadership. The 
mind and mood of such a time of transition are intensely puzzling and 
those who would meet its needs must have insight and vision. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews was written after the fall of Jerusalem in the interest of 
a larger faith and in defense of the substantial authority of Christianity. 
When Rome was sacked by Alaric in 410 A. D., the shock of the catastrophe 
reacted against Christianity. Augustine wrote the De Civitate Dei to 
prove that the disaster was the inevitable Nemesis of the luxuries and 
corruptions of the citizenship and had little to do with Christianity, 
which had only a slight hold on public life. He also pointed out the con- 
trast between the actual city to which the Romans were fanatically de- 
voted, and the ideal city of his prophetic vision, contending that this ideal 
is eternal and unrealized but in process of realization. He was further 
convinced that Christianity was not merely a superior gnosis but a scheme 
of redemption, justified by its higher ethical standards and by the better 
conduct of its adherents. This apology has all the limitations of the time 
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and the writer, but Augustine was a mystic and a statesman, and the im- 
portance of this writing is in the fact that “in it for the first time an 
ideal consideration, a comprehensive survey of human history found its 
expression.” 

This exposition by Dr. Figgis discusses some of the problems faced 
by Augustine in their application to our own conditions. The chapter on 
“The Philosophy of History” emphasizes Augustine’s “strong sense of 
providential government of the world” and his idea of history as “the 
whole course of social happenings in time, in relation to a timeless Deity.” 
His catholicity of outlook was expressed in his conception of the Civitas 
Dei, which must not be confused with the visible Church. “It is the com- 
munio sanctorum, the body of the elect, many of whom are to be found in 
pre-Christian times or in heathen peoples—while from this body many of 
the baptized will be excluded, This communio sanctorum is the true re- 
cipient of the promises to David and of the gifts of eternal peace and beati- 
tude, those promises which Augustine sets forth with moving eloquence 
in Book XX. The visible militant church is never more than a part of 
either—nor does it ever attain. Its peace and beatitude are in hope. It 
is always in via. It is but the symbolic and inadequate representative of 
the Civitas Dei, but it uses the peace provided by the earthly state” 
(p. 68). 

His mysticism is seen in his idea of the two cities, which were not 
rival organisms but two tendencies embodied in the two rival societies. 
One is the civitas terrena, “a union largely unconscious and no less in- 
visible than the invisible body of the elect”; it is not to be identified with 
the State except so far as the State represents the element of evil that does 
not reckon with God. The Civitas Dei should not be identified with the 
Church except to the extent that it represents the element of good. Dr. 
Figgis enlarges on this distinction in the chapter on “The State” and 
points out that Augustine’s view of the state was practically that of the 
apostle Paul, the Roman citizen. In a deep sense the ideal state and the 
ideal church are complementary and not contradictory, but where are they 
to be found? When Augustine justified the use of force by the church in 
its conflict with such disruptive movements as Donatism, he showed a 
lamentable weakness. His countenancing of persecution, which is a form 
of religious tyranny, led ultimately to the domination of the state by the 
church, with all the attendant evils of ecclesiastical statecraft and di- 
plomacy. The church thus gained the world, but lost its soul. 

The last two chapters trace the influence of Augustine’s teaching in 
mediaeval and modern times. They follow the course of controversy be- 
tween church and state, and show how the spirit and practice of Erastian- 
ism have disastrously prevailed to the undermining of the church’s pri- 
mary mission. Puritanism failed in its program because it was tainted by 
asceticism and lacked a comprehensive view of life, just as Catholicism 
failed on account of its conspiracies of worldly compromise. There is in 
all this a lesson for us. The final problem of Augustine was to give God a 
central place in society. Decadence overcame Greece, Rome and the 
Renaissance t »cause their ideals of beauty were not rooted in the hope of 
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eternal life. A mere humanistic culture is bankrupt at the last. No power 
can prevent disaster unless we accept the truth expressed in Augustine's 
memorable words: “Thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is rest- 
less until it find thee.” Oscar L. JosEPH. 


SEVEN VOLUMES OF SERMONS 


The Paradox of the World. Sermons by Jonn Oman, D.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $3.50. 


The Shepherd of the Sea and Other Sermons. By W. L. WatTKINson, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.75. 


The Intention of His Soul. Essays for the Untheologically Minded. By 
Husert L. Stimpson, M.A. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, 
$2. 


Bible Types of Modern Men. Second Series. By W. MackiIntosH Mackay, 
B.D. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.75. 


Dust and Destiny. Fifteen Sermons. By M. S. Rice. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, $1.50. 


The Contemporary Christ. By Joseru M. M. Gray, New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, $2. 


The Economic Eden and Other Sermons. By Freperick F. SHANNON. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25. 


UnwortHy comparisons have often been made between British and 
American preachers to the disparagement of the latter. These criticisms 
do not reckon with the background and temperament of the pulpit and 
pew in both lands, and they have failed to realize that the aim of preach- 
ing is not only to instruct, but to inspire. Where this is done to the 
greatest advantage, the preacher will of necessity reflect the peculiar 
genius of his times and surroundings and interpret the needs of his age 
sub specie aternitatis. Professor Hoyt’s recent volume on The Pulpit and 
American Life is a discerning estimate of our strength and weakness with 
a hopeful outlook for the future of American preaching. Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton, in an article in The Atlantic Monthly for August, wrote: “In 
intellectual average and moral passion there is little difference between 
English and American preaching, but the emphasis is different. The Eng- 
lish preacher seeks to educate and edify his people in the fundamentals of 
their faith; the American preacher is more intent upon the application of 
religion to the affairs of the moment. . . . It has been said that the 
distinctive note of the American pulpit is vitality; of the English pulpit 
serenity. Perhaps each has much to learn from the other.” The charac- 
teristic features of each are illustrated in the volumes here noticed. 

Professor Oman has all the excellent qualities of English preaching 
at its best. These sermons do not represent the weekly output of a 
preacher, but are special deliverances. Freshness and originality are com- 
bined with clarity of thought and boldness of utterance. The close-knit 
arguments search the mind and quicken the spirit and lead to convincing 
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conclusions as to the true inwardness of Christianity. He sinks the shaft 
deep and speaks from a full understanding of all the issues. The sermon 
titles are distinctive: “God’s Ideal and Man’s Reality”; “A Distressed 
Mind and Untroubled Heart”; “The Peacemakers and the Peaceable”; 
“Wrong Waiting for God.” The sermon which gives the title to the volume 
is from Rom. 8.28. The divisions are (1) it is the most unlikely affirma- 
tion; (2) about the most unlikely persons; (3) for the most unlikely 
reason. The sermon on “God’s Failures” is from Luke 17. 17f, and its 
divisions are (1) God fails with signal mercies chiefly because he fails 
with the common experiences; (2) God fails with life because he fails 
with the common religion; (3) God fails with religion because he fails 
with the common intercourse. This is a volume for the thinker, to be 
read and re-read many times with increasing benefit. 

Few preachers have made such fine use of the literature of science as 
Dr. Watkinson. The luminous illustrations and apt quotations from 
scientific writings have enriched his expositions and given irresistible 
force to his applications of the Christian Gospel. He does not hesitate to 
take issue with scientist or philosopher, but he makes good his claim by 
bringing out the fuller truth which both had overlooked. There is a 
wealth of thought and suggestion in these sermons which enunciate the 
rationalé of the spiritual life. He is above all a Biblical preacher who ex- 
pounds the texts with surpassing insight and originality. No one would 
know that this preacher is over eighty years old. Like Viscount Bryce, he 
bears rich fruit in old age, as good or even better than what he produced 
in the prime of his life. 

The common practice is to give out the text before the sermon. Mr. 
Simpson introduces the text in the course of the sermon. Many of the 
texts are unfamiliar, but he shows remarkable felicity in their applica- 
tions. These sermonic essays appeal to thoughtful folk who are dissatis- 
fied with commonplace Christianity, but who are not aware that the Chris- 
tianity of Christ, liberally interpreted, is the final answer to all difficul- 
ties. No justice can be done to this unusual volume by merely mentioning 
the titles of the chapters. Some of them are: “The Lure of the Wilder- 
ness,” “Void or Voice?” “Memory and Morning,” “The Acid Test.” The 
book is a successful attempt at spiritual beach-combing to recover much 
valuable treasure. No one can read it without receiving enthusiasm. 

The author of The Disease and Remedy of Sin is a master in the 
diagnosis of the adventures and misadventures of the human soul. As an 
interpreter of types of character Mr. Mackay has few equals, This third 
volume of character studies introduces us to a group of men modern to 
the finger tips. He holds up the mirror to contemporary life in the sympa- 
thetic spirit of one who knows our peculiar temptations and trials and how 
they might be met and overcome. “The Man Who Never Had a Chance,” 
“The Man Who Breaks His Birth’s Invidious Bar,” “The Cynic,” “The 
Man Who Can Fill a Gap,” “The Non-Church Goer,” “The Man of Prayer,” 
and many others are honestly dealt with. He makes a skillful use of the 
best literature to illustrate his points and to drive home the truth. 

The sermons by Dr. Rice of Detroit retain all the flavor and freshness 
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of the spoken style. They reveal a preacher with a deep passionate sym- 
pathy with humankind. Those who have heard him need not be told that 
he is a buoyant soul, with stalwart convictions of faith, hope, duty, re- 
sponsibility, based on supreme loyalty to Jesus Christ. The personal pro- 
noun is freely used, and why not? For these are pertinent messages, hot 
from the heart of one who would produce dynamic results in the lives of 
his hearers. The colloquial style gives added directness to these hearty 
and heartening appeals. This is a fine type of evangelistic preaching. 

There are a healthy enthusiasm and an exhilaration of spirit in the 
sermons by Dr. Gray. They edify the mind and refresh the spirit by many 
a telling illustration and convincing argument that in evangelical Chris- 
tianity there is to be found the truest remedy for the poignant anguish of 
the age. They, moreover, set forth the spiritual opulence of Christ, who 
answers the probing questions of duty and destiny, and who sustains the 
soul in the severest experiences of life. “The Clue to Experience,” “The 
Incalculable Element in Christianity,” “The Impregnable Tradition,” and 
the one which gives the title to the volume suggest sermons far above the 
average as to length and quality, and fully merit publication. 

Dr, Shannon does not hesitate to quote from the best books and to 
comment on them in the course of his sermons, which, however, are any- 
thing but bookish. They are redolent of the perfume of the Gospel, and 
it must have been quite an inspiration to listen to them. “The Mightiest 
of the Mighty,” on John 11. 21-23, is on the preventive and curative Christ. 
“The Two Abrahams” is on Abraham the ancient and our martyred Presi- 
dent. “Christ’s man is a playground of authentic spiritual power,” is a 
curious putting of the truth; but no doubt each preacher has his own ex- 
pressions which reveal the independence and insight of his own personal- 
ity. The volume is fully worth reading. Oscar L. JosEPH. 
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The Life of Charles Silvester Horne, M.A., M.P. Edited by W. B. Sexsre, 
M.A., D.D. 8vo, pp. viii +311. New York: Hodder and Stoughton. 
Price, $3 net. 


“He did not know how to husband the tapes.” These words were 
written of Horne when he passed away at the age of forty-nine years. He 
matured early. Over a year before graduating from Mansfield College, 
he was invited to the pastorate of Allen Street Church, Kensington. He 
was under twenty-five when he undertook this work and after fourteen 
years of a successful ministry he took charge of the forward movement 
at Whitfield’s Church, situated in one of the most strategic centers of 
London. He realized the need for a Christian testimony in politics and 
so he allowed himself to be elected to represent the constituency of 
Ipswich in Parliament. He warmed both hands before the fire of life 
and spent himself without stint. It was inevitable that the strain would 
tell. After delivering the Yale lectures, he crossed over to Canada to 
address a Brotherhood meeting in Toronto. But sudden death, on the 
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deck of the ship, seized him and he passed away before aid could reach 
him. 

Horne probably would not have accomplished the vast amount of 
work, in much of which he was a pioneer and reformer, had it not been 
for the holy zeal which consumed him. The secret of his passion is seen 
in his Yale lectures on “The Romance of Preaching,” which is one of the 
best in this excellent series. He also surpassed as a& platform speaker 
and his experiences in this phase of his ministry were recorded in his 
volume, Pulpit, Platform and Parliament, which is a clarion call in the 
name of social Christianity. 

Principal Selbie has written a very readable account of a buoyant 
and radiant man, The numerous letters written by Horne and copious 
extracts from his diary serve the purpose of an autobiography. There 
was nothing morbid in his reflection, even when he discussed the sharp 
opposition which he frequently encountered. “As to criticism,” he once 
wrote, “you have to learn sooner or later that if you escape criticism it is 
only because you are not doing enough to deserve it.” We do not wonder 
that one who had always felt drawn to the common people should have 
given up a suburban church to lead an aggressive movement, in con- 
nection with which he was drawn into social and municipal reform 
activities which roused the bitter enmity of various vested interests. 
He was a veritable knight errant of modern Christianity and his work at 
Whitfield’s helped to give a larger conception of the mission of the church. 
More space should have been given to this part of his career because it 
was really his most important contribution. Reference must therefore 
be made to his own volume, Pulpit, Platform and Parliament, which is 
a most stimulating recital of the successes of militant Christianity. 


The Message of Sadhu Sundar Singh. A Study in Mysticism on Practical 
Religion. By B. H. Streeter, D.D., and A. J. Appasamy, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. xiii + 209. New York: The MacMillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh. Called of God. By Mrs. Arruur Parker. 12mo, 
pp. xii +144. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, $1.25. 


CHRISTIANITY is one, but there are many expressions of its versatile 
life, determined by temperament and tradition. The type of Christianity 
in India will necessarily reflect the distinctive genius of the Indian mind 
and spirit. The far-seeing missionaries in India recognize that this land 
of many nationalities and religions, everywhere feeling the disruptive 
and disintegrating influence of caste, will eventually be Christianized by 
native Christians. Their Christianity, moreover, will not be an echo of 
Western thought and belief but an expression of the ardor and depth of 
the Indian soul, inspired by Christ, and following methods that appeal 
to the meditative mood of that land. 

This important phase of the subject is ably dealt with in Canon 
Streeter’s volume. It is of interest not only to the missionary but to every 
preacher who desires to have a complete view of the many-sided appeal 
of the opulent Gospel of our Christian redemption. Supplementing this 
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volume is the life of Sundar Singh, by Mrs. Parker of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. She introduces us to one of those rare souls who, through 
obedience to the heavenly vision, found peace in Christ, and whose loyalty 
has been tested in the fierce fires of incredible persecutions. Wearing 
the saffron robe of the Indian ascetic and renouncing the ties of home 
and family, this Sikh convert has gone through India, “like a magnet 
attracting souls” to’Christ. 

The facile fanaticism of some ardent souls is foreign to his nature. 
He is both liberal-minded and large-hearted. He represents the spirit of 
the Indian bhaktas, the emotionalists, rather than that of the rishis, the 
intellectualists. His emotional temperament, transformed and suffused 
by Christ, has thus qualified him to receive visions and revelations, in a 
state of ecstasy, not different from that of the apostle Paul, who was 
caught up to the third heaven and “heard sacred secrets which no human 
lips can repeat” (2 Cor. 12. 2ff.). Dr. Streeter once read to Sundar Singh 
a@ passage from a recent volume on immortality, and remarked that it 
was curious that this writer by the use of rational reflection on phil- 
osophical, moral, and critical issues, should reach conclusions closely 
resembling the Sadhu’s visions. To this he replied,-“I am not at all 
surprised. Truth is one; but different men may attain to it by different 
paths.” 

Dr. Streeter rightly remarks, “Prayer is a theme on which it is pos- 
sible to say much that is true, but not much that is new. Indeed, one 
would instinctively suspect the soundness of views on this subject which 
seemed too startlingly original.” The same principle applies to every- 
thing that is profoundly religious. The interpretations of the Christian 
life by Sundar Singh are marked by “inspired common sense,” and illus- 
trated by the characteristically Oriental method of teaching, through the 
use of stories, parables, and popular maxims. There is a refreshing 
naiveté in the addresses and sayings quoted by Canon Streeter, who heard 
him and had several interviews with him during his recent visit to 
England. This may be judged by one specimen: “On the mountains 
torrents flow right along, cutting their own courses. But on the plains 
canals have to be dug out painfully by men so that water might flow. So 
among those who live on the heights with God, the Holy Spirit makes its 
way through of its own accord, whereas those who devote little time to 
prayer and communion with God have to organize painfully.” 

The life of this man of prayer is a great.inspiration. Concerning his 
practice of intercession he gave a glimpse in one of his addresses: “For 
eight years I was praying for one person I knew and it seemed to me 
at times almost useless, but after eight years that man began to think 
and my prayer was answered.” Mrs. Parker relates in her volume that 
after fourteen years of unswerving loyalty to Christ, Sundar Singh had 
the joy of seeing his father converted. It was he who financed his son’s 
preaching tour in England. He is only thirty-two years of age and 
already he has accomplished a remarkable work, which, please God, may 
be the earnest of yet larger achievements in extending the Kingdom 
of Christ, 
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Modern Democracics. By James Bryce (Viscount Bryce). Two volumes. 
8vo, pp. xiv +508; vi +676. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $10.50. 


Democracy has been on trial for many centuries. The idea appeared 
in germ in ancient Greece and it has found expression in various ways in 
several countries. But it is only since the American republic was 
founded that the principle of democracy has challenged the serious atten- 
tion of the nations. Its history furnishes a striking illustration of “the 
perpetual conflict between the forces of idealism and of selfishness,” in 
which the former have waxed stronger to unite the whole nation “in a 
disinterested patriotism that values national righteousness as well as 
national greatness.” It has thus happened that the advocates of revolu- 
tion, most of whom come to the United States from lands where the 
tyranny of autocracy has prevailed, have been repeatedly defeated. But 
} vigilance, constant and consistent, is the chief safeguard against the 
insidious encroachments of that hydra-headed enemy called Anarchy. 

The time has come for a comprehensive estimate of the results of 
democracy as a principle of government at work among the nations. One 
who writes on this subject should be thoroughly informed, both by study 
and observation, and possessed of an open mind ready to unlearn and 
to learn, as he passes in review the influences of education, religion, 
the press, tradition, party spirit and organization, and public opinion. 
Since democracy is the rule of the whole people expressing their sovereign 
will through their votes, we should note the atmosphere in which the 
people live. This takes us into the region of psychology in which politics 
is rooted, and we must reckon with the operative impulses of human 
nature—what are known in mathematics as “constants’—such as ambition 
and indolence, jealousy and loyalty, selfishness and sympathy, love and 
hatred, gratitude and revenge. It is furthermore necessary to distinguish 
between a republic and a democracy. Many of the republics of ancient 
and modern times have been plutocracies and oligarchies, with only the 
semblance of freedom, whereas a democracy is “a government in which 
the will of the majority of qualified citizens rules.” Another fact to be 
reckoned with constitutes a serious difficulty. It is that the mass of the 
people do not actually exercise their power to vote. Absorbed in the 
routine round of getting and spending, intellectual interest in political 
and civic questions hardly plays a part in their lives, so that public 
affairs are in large measure dealt with by the few. It thus follows that 
the welfare of a democracy depends on adequate leadership, marked by 
the qualities of character and initiative, and the power to comprehend the 
mind, needs, desires and will of the people. A serious danger in this con- 
nection arises from the selection and election of candidates who can 
further the interests of the party choosing them, and whose power to rope 
in votes is regarded as more important than their ability as men of 
talent, with the qualifications of knowledge, thought, experience, under- 
standing that reveal capacity for constructive siatesmanship, free from 
the partisanship and shortsightedness of the mere politician. 
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Few men are better qualified for the exacting task of the historian 
and expositor of this formidable movement than Viscount Bryce. His 
extensive knowledge and experience are unrivaled. The marvel is that 
at the age of eighty-two years he should be able to produce a work of 
such excellent proportions as these two volumes, which are destined to be 
the standard of reference for the present generation. Most impressive 
is the optimism shown by one who has gone deeper than most in the inves- 
tigation of this great theme. He refers to the audacious predictions of 
foretellers of evil, which have been discredited by the course of events, 
and his counsel is, “Never despond: unexpected good arrives as well as 
expected evil.” He also suggests that we should take with a large grain 
of salt those jeremiads which bewail the present to the advantage of the 
past. To be sure democracy has brought disappointments. It has “belied 
the prophecies both of its friends and of its enemies. It has failed to 
give some benefits which the former expected, it has escaped some of the 
evils which the latter feared. If the optimists overvalued its moral 
influence, the pessimists undervalued its practical aptitudes. It has 
reproduced most of the evils which have belonged to other forms of gov- 
ernment, though in different forms, and the few it has added are less 
serious than those evils of the older governments which it has escaped.” 
This work is dedicated to, “A. Lawrence Lowell, to whom Englishmen are 
indebted for an admirably lucid and exact description of their Govern- 
ment in its theory and practice.” The reference is to the two volumes 
by the President of Harvard University on The Government of England, 
and here we stop to say that the best discussion of the British Govern- 
ment is by an American, while the ablest treatise on the United States 
is by an Englishman, none other than Viscount Bryce, whose The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth in two volumes is the accepted standard on the 
subject. 

The present work, Modern Democracies, is divided into three parts. 
The first deals with general principles bearing on democratic govern- 
ment. In fifteen chapters we are given an exposition of such subjects 
as the definition of democracy, its historical evolution and theoretical 
foundations, the relations of democracy to liberty, equality, education 
and religion, the influences of the press, party, local self-government, 
traditions, the people and public opinion. After this clear and impartial 
discussion, the second part is given to a historical survey of the achieve- 
ments of the six democracies of France, Switzerland, Canada, the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, with two preliminary chapters on the 
republics of antiquity and of Spanish America. England is not included 
in this encyclopedic survey, but there are constant references to the prac- 
tice of democracy in that country, which is compared with similar or 
different situations elsewhere. Thus for all practical purposes the present 
work contains a great deal about the government of the United Kingdom, 
which he repeatedly demonstrates as being more of a democracy than 
the United States. The third part is a more detailed examination and 
criticism of democratic institutions in the light of the practical working 
of the six democracies, with pertinent observations on certain phenomena 
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inevitable in the activities of any democracy, and lucid reflections on the 
present and future of democratic government. Repetitions were to be 
expected, for in many instances similar conditions confronted these 
respective governments. But in this concluding section Lord Bryce con- 
siders the larger issues, and he treats of the decline and pathology of 
legislatures, the place of the executive and the judiciary, the relation of 
central to local government, the types of democratic government and a 
comparison with other forms including the communist state, the influence 
of the money power in politics, of oligarchies within democracies, the 
checks and balances in the course of legislation, the relations of democ- 
racy to foreign policy, to backward races, to letters and arts, the sense 
of responsibility, the practice of leadership, the present tendencies in 
democracy and its prospects. 

Surely this is an exhaustive scheme. Where so many questions are 
considered only a few can here be noted. The chapter on “The Historical 
Evolution of Democracy” shows that the progress of popular govern- 
ment was due to the influence of religious ideas, discontent with royal or 
oligarchic misgovernment, social and political conditions favoring equality, 
and abstract theory. In England the march from feudal monarchy to 
popular government took three centuries until it finally triumphed in the 
Reform Act of 1832. This struggle was primarily against ecclesiastical 
oppression, civil misrule, and the exercise of certain royal prerogatives 
deemed to infringe civil liberty. The Puritans protested against these 
violations of the truth of freedom and equality to which all Christians 
are entitled, and their successors have maintained a similar attitude with 
varying success. The growth of democracy was swifter in the United 
States. Its progress is sketched in outline in the first part and fuller 
particulars are furnished in later chapters devoted to this country. The 
dominance of economic interests is regarded as the chief cause of the 
mediocrity evidenced by politicians in every one of the modern democ- 
racies. “Men of high constructive gifts, fit to grapple with the increas- 
ingly difficult problems the modern world.has to face,” have turned to 
business and other careers where their unusual talents have a larger 
field for exercise and recognition, without the harassing and humiliating 
experiences to which they must of necessity be exposed at the hands of 
an exacting, inquisitive, and disagreeable democracy. But “no class in 
the community can with impunity withdraw from active participation 
in its political life.” A better spirit is abroad in the United States. Such 
non-partisan bodies as the good citizens’ clubs and civic federations, and 
on some occasions the bar associations, the chambers of commerce and 
the university clubs have become potent agencies for reform with promise 
of better things. 

A problem of vital importance is that of education in a democracy. 
Education does not refer merely to book learning, but to the trained mind, 
the cool temper and cautious thinking, which show a readiness on occasion 
to compromise for the sake of the greater effectiveness of democratic 
institutions. It is apparent how futile would be the attempt to establish 
full-blown democracies in such countries as Russia, Turkey, China, Persia, 
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Mexico. The chapter on “Democracy and the Backward Races” deals with 
this and kindred subjects. The dogma of equality has often proved to be 
a good talking point to swell majorities, but in the final analysis it is not 
equality but efficiency that controls the situation. Another matter relates 
to the status of the common man, who is naturally jealous or suspicious 
of those superior in intellect and knowledge, lest his rights be invaded 
by camouflage or conspiracy. And yet, as the chapters on “The People” 
and “The Future of Democracy” conclusively show, “popular govern- 
ment lives and prospers more by the self-restraint and good sense and good 
will of the bulk of the nation than by the creative power of great intel- 
lects.” The liberty of the press must always remain an Ark of the 
Covenant in every democracy. The dangers from a subsidized or a com- 
mercialized press are duly considered. What constitutes public opinion 
and how it is formed and developed js another topic judiciously esti- 
mated. When it is remembered that “most men are indolent and prone 
to follow the line of least resistance,” we can realize how great is the 
influence of tradition and that the appeal to emotion is generally more 
effective than the appeal to reason. 

Of all the influences that mold human life religion is the greatest. A 
distinction should, however, be made between the religious and the ecclesi- 
astical spirit. The first is inspirational, but it is constantly threatened to 
become absorbed in the second, which is institutional and relies on 
precedents and patronage. Ecclesiastical establishments have often sought 
the favor of the state without realizing until it was too late that the 
alliance of the spiritual with the ‘temporal has tended to weaken the 
former by sacrificing its independence and secularizing its program. One 
proof of the value of the Pilgrim legacy is the complete separation of 
church and state in the United States and the exclusion of ecclesiasticism 
from politics. The Roman Catholic Church has always been involved in 
politics, and, true to type and tradition, it has been sleeplessly active in 
the United States, losing no opportunity to wedge its way into power by 
honest or underhand means, as seen in frequent attempts to appropriate 
public funds for charitable purposes. The anti-Christian and anti-clerical 
sentiment so common in France, Italy, Spain, and Mexico, due to the 
machinations of the Roman Church, should warn us and summon all 
Protestants to be alert and vigilant lest our liberties be confiscated. The 
discussion of this subject in various connections is one of the most 
important features in these volumes. 

The ancient monarchies and oligarchies lived by force, but that era 
is about closing. Democracy is strong only as it has faith in the people. 
Those who live in a democracy have experienced decidedly greater 
advantages and benefits than those under other kinds of government. 
Faith sustained by hope assures itself that greater improvement will 
yet be seen all along the line. “Throughout the course of history every 
winter of despondency has been followed by a joyous springtime of hope.” 
Hope is the last word uttered by this prophetic writer, and as long as we 
cherish hope, democracy will never perish from the earth. 
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The System of Animate Nature. By J. Anruunx Tuomson, Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. Two volumes. §8vo, 
pp. xi + vi + 687. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Price, $6 net. 


Tue at‘oempts to justify the ways of God with man have frequently 
been made from many points of view. But several of the arguments were 
inconclusive because of an excess of special pleading and of too dogmatic 
amanner. These advocates sought to support their theories by appealing 
to facts instead of drawing conclusions after a survey and study of the 
facts. Scientist, philosopher, and theologian have all been guilty of 
pursuing such a questionable method. The more rational course is illus- 
trated by Professor Thomson. 

In his article on “Science” in the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, volume xi, this leading biologist makes certain necessary discrim- 
inations. “Science is gained by observation and by experiment, but also 
by reflecting on the data thus supplied.” “Philosophy justly deserves the 
right of critically scrutinizing the scientific conclusions which it uses in 
building up its interpretative system.” Religion goes beyond “the laws 
of concrete being and becoming,” and “implies a recognition—practical, 
emotional, and intellectual—of a higher order of reality than is reached 
in senseexperience. It means the recognition of an unseen universe, 
which throws light on the riddles of the observed world.” 

These distinctions are finely illustrated in the Gifford lectures on The 
System of Animate Nature. The purpose of this course is “to indicate 
what contributions biological science has to offer to a general view of the 
world.” This eminent scientist has kept close to the concrete facts of 
sense, which are interpreted with due regard to the concepts which 
transcend sense data. He is convinced that living beings cannot be 
described in purely physico-chemical terms, as is done by “fallacious 
biologisms.” He also deprecates the unworthy attitude of mutual sus- 
picion between science and philosophy. Theology might also be included, 
as witnessed in Dr. White's The History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology. Professor Thomson’s lectures will do much toward helping 
students to arrive at a synthesis that shall do justice to the abstractions 
of philosophy, the investigations of science, and the interpretations of 
theology. He has the intuition of the philosopher, the grasp of the 
scientist, the insight of the religionist, and also the vision of the poet. 

This comprehensive survey enables us to think consistently and 
together of what we feel and know of the mystery, marvel, and majesty 
of life. The scientific, the philosophical, and the religious aspects are not 
exclusive but complementary, so that a view of the whole of life will save 
us from sentimentalism and onesidedness. “A commonplace view of 
Animate Nature is an impiety, and a mechanical view is a gratuitous 
complication of the problems of existence. We must use our everyday 
and our red-letter day experience of livingness both in ourselves and in 
other organisms” (p. 101f.). On every page he gives proof of caution and 
of sensitiveness to the divers strands of evidence. 

At times his excessive optimism lends an air of exaggeration to cer- 
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tain statements. We agree that “the beauty of Nature is a joy forever 
to many, not only to the cultured, but to the unsophisticated who never 
heard of the esthetic attitude” (p. 259). But when we think of maggots 
and crawling vermin and the putridities of a tropical forest, the enthu- 
siasm for the beauty of Nature in a wild state must be modified. A field 
naturalist like W. H. Hudson in his volume, The Book of a Naturalist, 
shows with poetic ingenuity the beauty of what the lay mind has always 
regarded as repulsive. Thomson is equally enthusiastic in this matter, 
but we need more convincing. Nor can we accept the dictum that “there 
is almost no disease in wild Nature” (p. 577). The word “almost” saves 
him from the charge of generalizing, but what about cancer, which is so 
common in the animal kingdom, even where it has not felt the influence 
of man’s interference? The lecture on “Disharmonies and Other Shadows” 
reminds us that there are innumerable difficulties in our view of animate 
nature, and a protest is made against allowing them to blot out the sun. 
“The plasticity, the adaptations, the progress, the inter-linkages, the joy, 
the happiness, the masterpieces, the note of gentleness, how they make 
the shadows shrink!” (p. 598). Why then stop to dispute over minor 
matters when there is so much more in these lectures that fills us with 
amazement and wonderment? 

“The Realm of Organisms” is the subject of part one. The ten lec- 
tures bring home the truth of “the pervasiveness of mentality in 
the realm of organisms and of an all penetrating purposiveness.” The 
intent of this section is thus summed up in a concluding paragraph which 
must be quoted: “We have sought to envisage the variety of life—hun 
dreds of thousands of distinct individualities or species; the abundance 
of life—like a river always tending to overflow its banks; the diffusion of 
life—exploring and exploiting every corner of land and sea; the insurgence 
of life—self-assertive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the appar- 
ently impossible; the cyclical development of life—ever passing from 
birth, through love, to death; the intricacy of life—every cell a microcosm; 
the subtlety of life—every drop of blood an index of idiosyncrasies; the 
inter-relatedness of life—with myriad threads woven in a patterned web; 
the drama of life—plot within plot, age after age, with every con- 
ceivable illustration of the twin motives of hunger and love; the flux of 
life—even under our short-lived eyes; the progress of life—slowly creeping 
upwards through unthinkable time, expressing itself in ever nobler forms; 
the beauty of life—every finished organism an artistic harmony; the 
morality of life—spending itself to the death for other than individual 
ends; the mentality of life—sometimes quietly dreaming, sometimes 
sleep-walking, sometimes widely awake; and the victory of life—subduing 
material things to its will, and in its highest reaches controlling itself 
towards an increasing purpose.” We thus reach the “provisional conclu- 
sion” that “individualities with mind, with freedom, and with purpose 
cannot be accounted for in terms of a ground of reality without mind, 
without freedom, without purpose. Therefore let us humbly seek after, 
if haply we may find, more than the foot prints of the Creator, who, 
beholding all the works of his hands, found them good for his purpose.” 
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This search is undertaken in the second part on “The Evolution of 
the Realm of Organisms.” We are led to see that there has been a definite 
direction in the evolution of living beings toward well-being. A masterly 
discussion, in ten lectures, from many angles, of the concept of evolution, 
the great steps in organic evolution, the factors of variation and selection, 
the influences of heredity and environment, and the crowning of Nature 
in Man, brings us to the conclusion that the contemplation of the evolu- 
tionary process of which mankind is an outcome has a tonic virtue. One 
of the most suggestive lessons induces the inquiry whether we are making 
what we might of the well-springs of joy in the world (p. 621). Another 
is that we must let in more light and more love. “Nine tenths of our 
physical ills are due to ignorance and perhaps a still greater proportion 
of our social evils are due to selfishness.” Yet another is that this world 
is not a swamp to be crossed as quickly as possible, but a marsh to be 
drained (p. 626). What was said in a previous lecture on the highest 
values for man of the True, the Beautiful, the Good, is repeatedly enforced 
by many striking illustrations from features in Nature that correspond 
to them. 

Tokens of altruism are seen everywhere. Nature is not a vast gladi- 
atorial show, nor is it “a dismal cockpit,” which Tennyson referred to as 
“red in tooth and claw.” The view that evolution is “a chapter of acci- 
dents” will not fail to engender “natural irreligion” (p. vi). The struggle 
for existence, which must not be confused with “natural selection,” when 
viewed as a whole, looks away “from internecine competition and sangui- 
nary combats” to the more attractive endeavor after wellbeing in the 
“self-subordinating experiment and effort to secure the success of the 
offspring.” One of the tragedies of warfare is that it sifts out those whom 
the world can least afford to lose (p. 313f.). Over against this phase of 
Nature, mention must be made of “parasitism,” on which there are some 
wholesome observations that might with great advantage be developed and 
applied by the preacher (p. 578ff.). 

Dr. W. L. Watkinson has shown in his fertile pulpit work how to use 
the conclusions of science in expounding the truth of religion. His latest 
volume, “The Shepherd of the Sea,” is full of such illustrations and his 
example deserves to be followed. The preacher who makes a diligent 
study of these two volumes by Professor Thomson will be greatly enriched. 
He will thus hear the still small voice of God, and help his people to do 
the same, and so secure the divine peace that passeth all understanding, 
the possession of which above all things can make life truly worth living. 

Oscar L. JOSEPH. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


What is New Theology? By Joun Pavut, D.D. (Asbury College, 
Wilmon, Ky.). Better than this apologia for the orthodox faith is the 
more scholarly work of Dr. J. A. Faulkner, Modernism and Christian 
Faith, because the latter makes the vital truths of religion more at home 
in the atmosphere of modern thought. 
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Books as a Delight. By WititAm A. QuayLe (Abingdon Press, 35¢.). A 
delightful essay on a delightful theme. Bishop Quayle is at his best of 
poetic fancy as he brings us under the spell and lure of books. There 
could be no more charming booklet to send as a Christmas token. We 
would like to quote—but you had better buy and read it. 


The Meaning of Education. By James H. SNowpen (Abingdon Press, 
75c., net). In this very valuable study of the psychology of education, 
a full-orbed personality is seen as the goal of training. An education 
which develops symmetrically body, mind, and heart will be an efficient 
instrument for life and service. 


The Bible and Modernism. By J. M. Stanrietp. This “defense of the 
Bible against modern unbelief” fails because it knows nothing of a living 
Bible. Its vehement protests against modernism are made in behalf of 
the mechanical verbal code of the traditionalists, whose Bible cannot 
stand the tests of science or scholarship. But the real Bible is secure 
against both the skeptic and the literalist. 





A READING COURSE 


The Power of Prayer. Edited by the Right Rev. W. P. Parerson, D.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $4. 


In one of his letters, William James wrote with reference to his 
volume, Varieties of Religious Experience, “The problem I have set my- 
self is a hard one: first to defend (against all the prejudices of my ‘class’) 
‘experience’ against ‘philosophy,’ as being the real backbone of the world’s 
religious life—I mean prayer, guidance, and all that sort of thing im- 
mediately and privately felt, as against high and noble general views of 
our destiny and the world’s meaning.” Auguste Sabatier, in his Outlines 
of a Philosophy of Religion, wrote, “I now understand why ‘natural re- 
ligion’ is not religion. It deprives man of prayer, it leaves God and man 
at a distance from each other. No intimate commerce, no interior dia- 
logue, nc exchange between them, no action of God in man, no return 
of man to God. At bottom, this pretended religion is nothing but philos- 
ophy. It arises in periods of rationalism, of criticism, of impersonal 
reason, and has never been anything but an abstraction” (p. 30). 

With this introduction we take up this volume of essays on prayer. 
Just as he who knows only Christianity does not really know it, so those 
who are familiar only with the Christian conception of prayer have much 
to learn of the deep significance of this human instinct. Those who are 
interested in a comprehensive study of prayer should read the series of 
articles in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, pp. 154-214. 
It stirs one to the depths to realize that men of every clime and century 
have turned with earnest desire toward what they regarded as the central 
heart of things. The history of prayer, from its crude expressions in spell 
and charm through divers stages reaching upward to communion with the 
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God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is a recital of the religious de- 
velopment of mankind. The erratic forms and fantastic methods of what 
charity alone would designate as prayer nevertheless bear testimony to 
the human impulse for fellowship with the Divine, Stratton rightly ob- 
serves, in the Psychology of the Religious Life, “The human race has 
moved almost as if bewildered, between the alternatives of a God who 
comes close to man, who knows and sympathizes with our human lot, and 
a God dwelling apart and beyond all intercourse with men” (p. 300). 

This conclusion is confirmed by the volume we have selected for dis- 
cussion. Its value is in its representative character. The nineteen essays 
were chosen out of 1,667 essays, written in nineteen languages, reflecting 
divers grades of intelligence, culture, and religious experience, and ex- 
pressing “every standpoint of the positive religious thought of the higher 
civilizations.” Such an overwhelming response bore conclusive testimony 
to the vital interest in prayer. The note of experience in them is a proof 
of the real and inestimable value of the practice of prayer. Some of the 
essays were included in this volume not on account of their excellence, 
but as throwing “light upon the life and thought of the whole religious 
world of to-day, including the regions of ethnic and eclectic faith as well 
as the various sections of the Christian Church.” They are not of uniform 
merit, but the essays, taken as a whole, cover the ground more completely 
than any other volume on prayer. 

There are some encouraging facts worth mentioning. It is interesting 
to know that a large number of the essays sent in were from the laity, 
thus showing that the lay mind is seriously thinking of prayer. Two 
thirds of the essays were evangelical, thus disproving the superficial as- 
sertion that evangelicalism is on the wane and that the atmosphere of 
prayer is more widely diffused in Catholicism. The blending of a growing 
intellectualism with evangelicalism is also an indication that prayer is 
increasingly regarded as an integral part of the rational order of things. 
With few exceptions the subject was considered independent of ecclesias- 
tical connections, making it clear that prayer is not determined by de- 
nominational affinities. This is not the same as saying that prayer can 
flourish apart from the church, for it is repeatedly emphasized that where 
the church contributes idealism and inspiration, the efficacy of prayer is 
proportionately greater, and that where public worship is honored the 
enrichment of prayer is better experienced. That the United States was 
largely represented among the writers is an index of our religious interest, 
but it should be a matter of deep concern that many of the American 
essays showed the strong influence of Christian Science and other eclectic 
cults. Note carefully the results of Dr. Paterson’s report on all the essays, 
especially that which refers to “the discontent of a section of Christians 
with commonplace Christianity” (p. 14). How can we get out of the 
rut of religious conventionality and empty traditionalism, and recover for 
prayer the central place in the thought and practice of Christians and the 
church? Answers to this question are suggested in Dr. Paterson’s survey 
on “Prayer and the Contemporary Mind.” 

This writer points out that the essayists seemed to have made no use 
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of the devotional literature of the past, but showed a keen interest in 
current literature. Is this an advantage or a disadvantage? If each 
generation must do its own thinking, is it well that we should rely on 
former ideas and methods of prayer, even to the use of accustomed 
phrases? Canon Streeter recently declared that “prayer is a theme on 
which it is possible to say much that is true, but not much that is new.” 
To what extent is this correct? Is not a great deal of misunderstanding 
of prayer due to a failure to relate its practice to the modern conceptions 
of the transcendence and immanence of God, influenced as they have been 
by the progress of science, philosophy, and psychology? We no longer 
think of science as in conflict with religion, but rather as “an auxiliary 
of faith” and a “religious mediator.” On this point read the essays on 
“The Meeting-Place of Science and Mysticism,” and “A Modern Apology.” 

It is not possible to examine each of these essays in detail. It was 
to be expected that there would be repetitions, which, however, emphasize 
the fundamental features of prayer. The prize essay, by Dr. McComb of 
Baltimore, on the meaning, reality, and power of prayer, is a clear presen- 
tation. He is right in declaring that many traditional ideas of prayer 
have tended to obscure the inwardness and genuineness of this act. He is 
aware of the present moral and spiritual inertia, but he is also confident 
that when the atmosphere is cleared, “prayer will renew its energies, and 
so vindicate its power that, before many decades have passed, few men will 
be found to disbelieve in its truth and value” (p. 42). He concludes a 
close argument on the immutability of law by stating that “prayer, so 
far from being a violation of or interference with the Divine order of the 
world, is itself the fulfillment of a spiritual order on which the natural 
order rests, and by which it is sustained” (p. 47). This view is confirmed 
and illustrated in other essays. One, on “The Scope and Limitations of 
Prayer,” points out that “there is room for prayer that God by his direct 
action should set in operation in our affairs some law already existent but 
unknown, which by its cooperation with the laws whose action we can 
discern would produce the result desired” (p. 114). Another, on “Prayer and 
Experience,” has a fine section on “prayer, providence, and law” (p. 81). 
Reference should also be made to Dr. Paterson’s paper which reminds us 
that we must reckon with the creative energies of God (p. 28). Indeed, 
this question has become so complicated because of misunderstandings. 
No intelligent prayer seeks to violate law and the idea of the fixity of 
natural laws is at best only a hypothesis (p. 169). 

After all, the difficulties of prayer are not to be met by logic, but by 
experience. In different ways, the testimony is repeatedly given to the 
reality of prayer tested and verified in the laboratory of life. Even where 
we disagree with some of the modes of reasoning, we are inclined to agree 
with the soundness of the conclusions. Such a persistent appeal from all 
parts of the world should induce us to enter the oratory and prove the 
efficacy of this act, which has never failed to dissipate error, to stimulate 
action, and to propagate the truth through devout lives of daring recti- 
tude and consecrated service. Much is made of intercessory prayer. The 
essay on “Prayer and Experience” deals with aspects of petitionary prayer 
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and guards against the thought of prayer as beggary. Petition in its 
literal sense is invariably transcended by communion. The relation be- 
tween worship and work is well expounded. An idea too prevalent that 
work is worship should be corrected by the more adequate conception of 
prayer as the inspiration for work. Not laborare est orare, but ora et 
labora is the more effective course. 

Other aspects discussed are the recreative function of prayer, prayer 
as an offering to God, the spirit of the cross in its practice, its vitalizing 
power, its consoling influence, its cure for unrest, its therapeutic values. 
“A Chaplain’s Thoughts on Prayer” deals with the dynamics of this exer- 
cise. It is “the Divine sap within us rising up to the Parent Stock” (p. 
132). “The Greater Ventures of Prayer” is a mystical meditation, finding 
joy in the exhaustless resources of those upon whom the Divine radiance 
is poured down in answer to prayer (p. 184). “From an Anthropological 
Point of View” furnishes illustrations of different types of prayer among 
civilized and uncivilized peoples. “The Faith of a Missionary” unfolds 
the open secret by experiences in China. “From the Autobiography of an 
Evangelist” is a direct testimony at once artless and impressive. “Rules 
and Methods” expounds the mystical phases of prayer in the Hindu and 
Buddhist Scriptures. 

Space is limited to deal with the essays of a propagandist character, 
and they can only be mentioned. “Under the Guidance of the Church” 
gives the Roman Catholic view, “Prayer in Relation to Spiritual Law and 
Absolute Reality,” that of Christian Science; “An Oriental Conception of 
Prayer,” that of theosophy; “A Study of Bahai Prayer” that of a Persian 
sect. The closing essay, on “Impressions and Reflections,” is a good sum- 
mary of what the essays contribute and what they omit. The whole 
volume merits our serious attention. 


Sipe READINGS 


Concerning Prayer. Edited by B. H. Streeter (Macmillan). In many 
ways this is the ablest treatise on prayer, from the Christian standpoint. 

The Christian Doctrine of Prayer. Edited by J. Hastines (Scrib- 
ners). A systematic treatment with extensive quotations from the en- 
tire realm of literature. 

For information about books on subjects of interest to preachers ad- 
dress this department, Reading Course, care of the Mernopist Review, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Oscar L. JosEePH. 





WHO'S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


Lynn Harotp Hoven, D.D., needs little introduction to readers of 
modern religious literature. After pastorates in New York and Baltimore, 
he became professor of Historical Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
then president of Northwestern University, and is now in charge of one 
of the greatest churches in America, the Central Methodist Episcopa] 
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Church, Detroit, Mich. He is author of such inspiring books as The The- 
ology of a Preacher, Productive Beliefs, and others. 

Paut Hutcuinson is Executive Secretary of the China Centenary 
Movement at Shanghai, China. His interesting article is based on a paper 
prepared for the East China Educational Association, in which his col- 
league, Dr. Lo REN-YEN, collaborated. A fine example of the noblest type 
of Chinese student is revealed in the following article by S1a Treno Ana, 
M.A., who died of tuberculosis in University Park, Colorado, in 1905. He 
was a son of the noted Chinese Methodist preacher, Sia Sex Onc. The 
article on Confucius was written by him about a year before his death, 
and is now available for our readers through the courtesy of Dr. WILspuR 
F. Streetz, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Denver. 

Henry Ciay SHELDON, D.D., who recently retired after forty-five years’ 
distinguished service in the Boston University School of Theology as 
professor of historical theology and later of systematic theology, is the 
author of many very able treatises, such as Systematic Theology, Sacer- 
dotalism in the Nineteenth Century, Studies in Adventism, Pantheistic 
Dilemmas, etc. 

ANDREW GiLLigs, D.D., orator, lecturer, writer, after distinguished 
and fruitful service in several great churches of Methodism, because of 
failing health was compelled to retire several years ago. Now residing 
in Rochester, N. Y., his facile pen takes the place of his voice in the com- 
pelling prophetic message. 

Rev. Cuar_tes B. Datton is pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
San Bernardino, Cal. 

JoHN WricHT BuckHam is a professor in the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Tue Rev. Epwarp Rust Lewis is Methodist pastor at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Proressok Emit Cart Wii, Professor in Boston University, can 
speak with authority as an expert on educational themes. 

In the Arena, Dr. Aaron S. WATKINS, who was once a candidate for 
President on the National Prohibition ticket, punctures the fallacy of 
“vested rights” in connection with prohibitory laws. 

Attention must be called to the very able discussion of recent com- 
mentaries on Job by Professor Ropert W. Rocers, of Drew Theological 
Seminary, and the elaborate critique of Charles’s “Revelation” by Professor 
Peritz, of Syracuse. . 
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